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O prove to you the remark- 

able advantages of the 
Vitasafe Plan ... we will send 
you, without charge, a 30-day 
free supply of high. potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 
SULES so you can discover 
for yourself how much health- 
ier, happier and peppier you 
may feel after a few days’ 
trial! Just one of these cap- 
sules each day supplies your 
body with over twice the mini- 
mum adult daily requirement 
of Vitamins A, C and D... five times the minimum 
adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and the full 
concentration recommended by the National Research 
Council for the other four important vitamins! Each 
capsule contains the amazing Vitamin B-12 — one of 
the most remarkably potent nutrients science has yet 
discovered—-a vitamin that actually helps strengthen 
your blood and nourish your body organs by stimu- 
lating your bone marrow to produce more and more 
energy-bearing red corpuscles. 





— 


Vitasafe Capsules also contain Glutamic Acid, a 
natural substance derived from wheat gluten and 
thought by many doctors to help nourish the brain 
cells for more power of concentration and increased 
rtness. And now, to top.off this exclusive 
ach capsule also brings you an important 
the anti-cold factor 


_— 






dosage of Citrus Bioflavonoid 


i hat has been so widely acclaimed. This formula is so 
complete it is available nowhere else at any price! 


\ Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


ss) We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 

] C.F.CAPSULES fo just one ee reason. So ray 4 
ceasines teat already tried VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 

SULES with such astounding ae ... SO many 
people have already written in telling us how much 
better they felt after only a short trial ... that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same feel- 
ing of health and well-being after a similar trial. 

) 

' 


In fact, we’re so convinced that we're willing to 
k up our convictions with our own money. You do 

a penny for the vitamins! You don’t te a 
thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 








ther words, we're willing to give you a full 30- 
ipply of our VITASAFE C 


ee ee ee ee 
(eee eee eee sesso eeees 


[; VITASAFE CORP. 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








I: this generous trial. Only one trial supply per person 
|: IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., 
° (Canadian Formul 








MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense 


Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


27 proven ingredients—11 Vitamins (including Blood-building 
B,. and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Glutamic Acid, Choline, 
' Inositol, Methionine, and Citrus Bioflavonoid 


F. CAPSULES for 


PICCeC CCS SCC ES SUN SES MSS Ce eee rete 


A. This « fler is limited to those who have never before taken advant ge of 


Toronto 9, Ont. 

1 to local conditions. ) 

Pee eee eres eee eeseseseeeeeeeseseseeseeteeee 
—— 


|: Yes, I accept vour generous no-risk offer under the Vitasafe Plan rr 
a advertised in the SIGN. | 
I Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high-potency Vitasafe ‘| 
|: Capeules as checked below: . 
|: (7) Man's Formula ) Woman's Formula 7 
I: | ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE to pay for packing and postage. | 
I Name | 
: e 
° 
I Address | 
I. City Zone State il 
a 
. 
| 
. 
-l 
“ft 

















you to prove to your own sa- 
tisfaction your body’s need 
for a comprehensive nutri- 
tional formula. 

A month’s supply of sim- 
ilar vitamin capsules, if they 
were available at retail, 
would ordinarily cost $5.00. 




























































































Why YOU May Need These 











Safe High-Potency Capsules 








As your own doctor will 
tell you, scientists have dis- 
covered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 
another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health... 
but some people actually 
need more than the average 
daily requirements estab- 
lished by the National Re- 
search Council. If you tire 
easily ... if you work unde 
pressure, or if you’re over 
40 or subject to the stress 
of travel, worry and other strains ... then you may be 
one of the people who nee ds this extra supply of vita- 
mins. In that case, VITASAFE F. CAPSULES 
may be “just what the doctor pi Rast ’—because they 
contain the most frequently recommended food sup- 
plement formula for people in this category! These 
are safe high-potency capsules ... and this nutritional 
formula has already helped thousands upon thousands 
of people who were run down, listless, and in need of 
just the help this formula can provide! 

Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 

As you probably know, the U.S. Government strictly 
controls each vitamin manufacturer. This means that 
the exact quantity of each ingredient, as shown in the 
column on the right, is clearly stated on the label. It 
means that the purity of each ingredient and the 
sanitary conditions of manufacture have met rigid 


government standards for your protection. It means 














you are getting pure ingredients in a high potency 

formula proved benef ficial time and time again! 
Not only that—but you get a month’s supply FREE 
you can prove to yourself how effective they may 


be fon you! And now see what else you get — without 
the slightest risk on your part. 





29:34 


©1957 VITASAFE CORP., 
43 West 61st., New York 23, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: 
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394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario 
























































































































































With your free vitamins 
plete details regarding the t 


Plan that provides you regu 
and minerals you will need 
you can receive your vitami! 


fresh, direct-to-you and at 
regular retail price! 


EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
CAPSULE CONTAINS 


Choline Bitartrate 31.4 meg 
Inositol 15 mg 
di-Methionine 10 mg 
Glutamic Acid 50 mg. 
Lemon eee 

Comple még. 
Vitamin h 12,500 USP Units 


Vitamin D 1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75m 

Vitamin B, 5 mg 
Vitamin B2 2.5 mg 
Vitamin Be 0.5 mg 
Vitamin B,> 2 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 





Calcium Pantothenate 4me 
Vitamin E 21.0 


Folic Acid 0.5 mg 
Calcium 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 me 
tron 30 mg 
Cobalt 0.04 mg 
Copper 0.45 mg 
Manganese 0.5 mg 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
lodine 0.075 mg 
Potassium 2 meg 
Zine 0.5 mg 
Magnesium 3 mg 


Compore this formula 
with h ony other! 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR 
WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED 








Amazing Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices Almost in Half! 


you will also receive com- 
its of an amazing new 
with h all the vit 1s 











of the 
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Always Factory Fresh 

This means you need 
not shop around fo1 
vitamins or pay high re- 
tail prices. Under this 
plan you can receive a 
30-day supply of fac- 
tory-fresh vitamins 
every month, regularly 
and safely—for exactly 
$2.78 or 45% lower than 
the usual retail price 
DON’T DECIDE NOW 

. you are under no ob 
ligation to buy anything 
whatsoever. Just read 
how you can get tl 
Free 30-day supply and 
learn all about the bene 
fits of this Plan. 











HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONEY 

















Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the co 
We'll rush you your ‘ 
potency VITASAFE C. I 
information regarding t 
During your free trial per 
or not you want to enjoy tl 
savings offered by the VI 
case, the trial month’s su} 
sules is yours to use free 

Now, since the supply of 
away free is necessarily li 
at once. You risk nothing; 
ours. So don’t miss out on t 
Fill in the coupon now and 





and send it in to us today. 


high 





fit 


I ASAFE PL AN In any 
f 30 VITASAFE Cap- 


ca that we can give 


mited, we urge you to act 


send it today. 





he cost of the capsules is 
his marvelous opportunity. 















interior of the Church of Einsiedein 


Swiss Shrines attract world pilgrims 


Each year worshipers from all over the world make pilgrimages to the 
renowned Shrines of Switzerland—some of the most famous and beautiful 


in Europe. 


EINSIEDELN, founded in the 9th century by St. Meinrad; ST. MAURICE, 
built in the 15th century in memory of Mauritius’ martyred death at the hands 
of the Romans; MARIA STEIN, where legend tells of the Virgin miraculously 
saving a little boy who fell into a treacherous ravine. 

Each holy shrine has a comforting and inspiring story of its own. BURGLEN, 
mentioned in records in 1250; MADONNA DEL SASSO, literally carved out 
of rock; and so many others to be found in the peaceful cities and beauti- 


ful countryside of Switzerland. 


For a rewarding and inspirational pilgrimage, visit the famous Shrines of 


Switzerland. 


See your Travel Agent. 


Or write to: 


Swiss National Tourist Office 
Dept. 8-42, 10 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


661 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 





A L — MOUNTAIN S _—s Boys 6-16. 
2300 ft alt Sandy ea n I a 100 
mi from N.Y.C. Modern bui di ngs Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Exce 
lent meals. Recreationa nstructional activi 
ties. Mature professio staff 1 counsellor for 
every : hove Jesuit Chaplain, One all-inclusive 
fee Catalog 


Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1 





If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
Folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. Y-44, Wilmette, Ill. 


| 


| 








CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swimming, 
nine: ng, dancing, dramatics, crafts. Junior 
Senior groups. Private chapel on 
grounds. 41st year. 
Director: 
Mrs. James P. Lynch 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box $, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


\SAVES11.00 


NORELCO ‘“‘Speedshaver’’ Men's 
Electric Shaver. Latest model, 
brand new -and fully guaranteed 


Complete with case, cord and clean 
ing brush. Regularly retails at $24.95 
Our price $13.95 plus 70 cents mailing 
costs or $14.65 total. All orders filled within 
24 hrs. Your money back if you are not fully 
satisfied. Send check or M.O. for $14.65 to 


JOHN’ BROOKS, Dept. 172, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





THE GHETTO CATHOLIC 


In your March editorial, “The Ghetto 
Catholic,” you give me special mention be 


cause of my recent National Association of 


Manufacturers speech against compulsory 
unionism. My objection to our unions, 
you say, is that they are neutral, peopl 


of all religions and none being equally at 
home. You give your readers no hint that 
my objection was clearly against com pulson 
membership in such unions. I agreed that 


in the United States no union other than 
neutral is possible. Nor do you give any 
hint that my complaint was based upon 
a passage from the Rome-approved 195) 


Joint Pastoral of the twenty-five Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Civil Province of Quebec 


Phat hierarchy, after highly commending 
the Christian unions of Quebec, say of the 
non-Christian union that it will—through 


its officials—‘‘lead the 
to materialism; it will imbue 
him with a false concept of life eventually 
made known by harsh claims, 
methods, and the omission of the 
the common good.” 
NAM speech, I document 
by many admissions from the 
labor. I then remark that “A 
may join such a union and do 
prevent or to minimize 
gut he may properly call upon us 
him from being forced into such an 
association, Or 
in such 


the influence of 
worker astray 
unjust 
collabora- 
tion 

In my 


necessary to 
that 
charge friends 
of union 
workman 
his best to those 
evils. 
to save 
forced to re 
when he finds 


You remark 


from being 
association 
is being caused 
that our labor unions are no more “neutral 
than the NAM. But our unions ar 
much more mass-action bodies and are fai 
more determining of the conduct 
titudes of their members than 
organizations as the NAM. In confirmation 
of this, latter organizations have 
solemnly declared—by a Rome-ap 
proclamation 
their 


main 
the 


an 


loss he 
Say 


and at 
are sucl 
these not 
been 
formative of — the 

leading them 
as cited above 


proved 
characters of members, 


“astray to materialism” etc., 
Nor is NAM membership compulsory. 
In an last 


why Catholics so commonly 


editorial summer you won 
take the 
part of the employer in any labor dispute 
I should that what we 
tolerant 
union-pampering 


they 


dered 
say protest 
attitude 
editors who 
speak of the faults of 


against 


is the too shown by 


even when 


unions seem 





unwilling that any salutary remedy be 
applied. Of my NAM speech, you say I 
should have known better. In return let 
me cite an opinion of the brave Bishop 
Dwyer of Reno upon perennial union 
THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited 1 
published at UNION CITY, N. J., by the Passionist Fathers 
legal Title Passionist Missions, Ine Subscription price 
$3.00 per year, in advance; single copies, 25¢. Canad 


$3.00 a year: Foreign $3.50 per year. Entered as Second 


Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office at 
Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Accepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 
for in Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 37 


No 10 
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AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 


[a 
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Save $1139 with new Clipper Thrift Farest 


To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

But the best news of all is that you can 
save $11340 with Pan Am’s new Clipper* 
Thrift Fares on economy class service. 
These Thrift Fares apply not only on radar- 
equipped “Super-6” Clippers but even on 
famous Douglas-built “Super-7s,” holders 
of more than 15 transatlantic speed records. 

In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 
Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 


fa Te ZzD , a 
Me al C7 Les, WF 
I 


Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
you'll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 


York 17, N. Y. * PALA. TRA 


TEFFECTIVE APRIL 1, S 


ayo 


INGOTS 


RISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERCCAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


The ALL-NEW Missal 


MARY 


KNOLL 


amMISSAL 


See the benefits at your bookstore ' \ : 


In three beautiful bindings, 
1768 pages each, gift 
boxed, at $8.00, 
$11.50, $14.50 





P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





MAKE ROSARIES. ==;.°::. 
* able, light 


work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 
sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
establish confidence in themselves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 
income and new friends. Write for free catalog 
and free decade. 
MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 


Box K-8 Potsfield, Massachusetts 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. TS5 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


the SECRET these Monks 
have kept for 353 years... 


b ARTREUS: 


For a beautiful booklet on the 
story of Chartreuse, write to 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper 
Sq., New York, N.Y. Dept. H. 


In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1605, no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 130 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called ‘‘Queen of Liqueurs.” 


Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel. and 
restaurant, and sold by 
leading retailers. Try it 
when dining out, or buy 
a small bottle to serve 
and enjoy at home. 


o£, LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE 


Yellow-86 Proof + Green-110 Proof. 











championing clerics: “Instead of stating thy 
facts and drawing their conclusions, wiy 
emphasis upon the actual limitations 
their authority, they sometimes create {hy 
impression that they have a_ private Pipe 
line to infallibility.” But let me close wiy 
a tribute to your fine magazine, despix 
too many of your editorials. 
Joun E. Coocan, §) 
CHAIRMAN, DEPT. OF SOC IOLO¢ 
UNIVERSITY OF Detpo 


Drrroir, Micu. 


The fallacy in Father of ti 
“Rome-approved” Joint Pastoral of 4) 
Quebec Archbishops and Bishops has be 
pointed out to him so often that we wond 
that he 


in favor of 


Coogan’s use 


continues to use it as an argume; 

Right-to-Work Sever 
priests should know 4) 
mind of their Bishops (including Fath 
Francis J. Smyth, Director of the Soci 
De pt. of the Catholi 
Conference) have protested the use of th 


Laws. 


Canadian who 


{clion Canadian 
statement against the union shop in: fav 
of Right-to-W ork Laws. ( ardinal Piazy 
the letter approving the Joi 
Pastoral, declared it has a “universal valu 
Certainly he had no intention of implyin 


who wrote 


that principles of universal value aye | 
be applied in exactly the 
everywhere. Conditions in Catholic Quel 
and in the U.S. are not the Nor di 
his lette) of approval the Jou 
Pastoral into a papal encyclical directed 
the universal Church, 

If the picture of 
Father Coogan .paints in his speeches an 
writings the 
an obligation 


same mann 
same. 
make 


American unions that 


were true, 4merican  bishot 


would have not merely 
support Right-to-Work Laws but to forbi 
union membership to Catholics. Have the 
done either? 

Many bishops have condemned Right-t 
Work 


who has approved them 


Laws. We don’t know of a single on 
Nearly all the 
priests who have specialized in the study o| 
Catholic social principles and their applica 
tion to 


to-Work 


have 


dmerican conditions oppose Righ 


Laws. The few who defend then 


been given a_ publicity beyond ti 


' 
{ 

merit of their arguments by the considerable 

wealthy 


propaganda resources of manage 


pent groups, 
I certainly won't surrender and an 
far from complacent about the editors 


page “The Ghetto Catholic.” 

It appears to higl 
article and think t 
the bitter end in a summed-up conclusio 
like the 
to think. 


me sort of a 


school boy does not 


good Jesuits teach their classe 
I truly am surprised. 
ARTHUR FRITZE\ 


RiciMONbD Hitnt, N. Y. 


f 


This editorial is unworthy of 


Catholic priest. It is not only abusive bu 
the comparisons are oblivious of logic ant 
relevance 

Dororny M. Wayniks 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


. 
Some of us would vastly prefer « 


take shelter in a cubby hole; alone, bu 
spiritually clean, If this is isolationism 
it’s the kind of isolationism recommended 


in the Gospel. 
H. M, Laybe\ 


New York, N. Y. 
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Twice, in relatively recent times, Father 
Gorman has assumed the powers of the 
Almighty and CREATED, not by an act 
of the will but by his imaginative processes 
alone, the “Ultra-conservative” and now 
“The Ghetto Catholic.” Neither exists any- 
where but on the editorial page of THE 
SicN. One is reminded of the little verse: 


Yesterday upon the stair 
I saw a man who wasn’t there. 


J. BLyTHe 
Newark, N. J. 


Pope Pius XII definitely excoriates ghetto 
Catholics in his monumental encyclical 
Fidei Donum (Gift of Faith) of last year. 
Among other things, he said: “Nothing is 
more foreign to the Church of Jesus Christ 
than division. Nothing is more harmful to 
her life than isolation, retiring into oneself, 
and all the forms of collective egotism which 
a particular Christian community, 
itself up 


induce 
whatever it may be, to close 
within itself.” 

With this, and with other similar state- 
ments of the Holy Father, I find it hard 
to understand how some priest-journalists 
of certain leading Catholic 
Father Ginder in Our Sunday Visitor) 
could, almost fanatically, keep hacking 
away at this country’s efforts to help the 
two-thirds of the world. His 
rather naive argument that foreign-aid is 


papers (¢e.g., 


starving 


impoverishing the country has been re 
futed by the nation’s leading economists. 
His expression “poured down the rathole” 
to describe this help to the world’s needy 
is unworthy of a Christian. I wish Father 
Ginder would see the actual suffering on 
the other side of the world, and the tangible 
good that this truly Christian program has 
done and is doing to alleviate it. 

More power to THE SIGN for its hard- 
hitting editorial! 

Rev. B.A. Carreon, O.M.1. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


TERESA BREWER 

I enjoyed your article about “The Merry 
Mrs. Monahan,” (January) very much. I 
have long been an ardent fan of 
Brewer. .. . 


leresa 


RicHaArp L. Osporni 
New York, N. Y. 


MARRIED RETREATANTS 

Because of the answer given in reply to 
the inquiry regarding the location of lay 
retreat centers that give retreats to married 
couples (March, page 58), I believe you 
and your readers will be interested to know 
of the existence of La Casa de Maria. 

This Retreat House was the first to be 
built specifically for married couples. It 
is located in the Montecito Hills, near 
Santa Barbara, California. It is maintained 
by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
te 

CLARA R. REYNOLDS 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Information about La Casa de Maria can 
be obtained from Sister M. Felicia, 1.H.M.— 
5515 Franklin Avenue—Los 
Calif. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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ROUND TRIP FARES 
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to Shannon .. . $4086° 
to Dublin 

to Lourdes 
to Rome .... . $5915°0 


*ECONOMY CLASS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


AERLINTE EIREANN@AER LINGUS 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. © Phone: Plaza 1-5040 


Lhnffiflite_ 


SERVICE 


Atter twenty-two years of operation 
in Europe, Irish Air Lines now spans 
the Atlantic with latest Super- 
Constellations. Convenient connecting 
Viscount services from Dublin to 
Lourdes for the Centennial. Frequent 
Viscount flights between Lourdes 

and Rome. 


os 6 $42560 
« « « $52220 


Subject to Government approval. 


Enjoy a HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WELCOMES from Irish Airlines— 
the friendly airline. 


See your Travel Agent or 
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Let's Take Off Our Gloves 


OVIET Russia has been chalking up victories 
over the West in the cold war. The Reds feel 
that without a shooting war they can win an 

ultimate victory by the gradual process of strength- 

ening themselves and weakening the West. 

The Reds really want peace. Not that they have 
an abhorrence of war. They came to power by 
bloodshed and have maintained and increased their 
empire by bloodshed. But now they have a vested 
interest in peace. 

The Reds need peace to raise the standard of 
living of the Russian people. The Russians are 
becoming better educated, more aware of what is 
going on in the world, less subject to the fear propa- 
ganda that has made them willing to sacrifice but- 
ter for guns. The rulers know they can’t stall off 
forever the popular craving for some good things 
here and now rather than promises of pie-in-the- 
sky in a future Soviet paradise. 

The Reds need peace to consolidate their vast 
empire. They believe that the passage of time will 
cause the West to accept their ill-gotten gains as 
an accomplished fact and forego any effort to free 
the satellites. It will give them time to convince 
the enslaved peoples of Eastern Europe and else- 
where that they might as well submit to their lot, 
since the West cannot or will not help them. 

The Reds want to strengthen themselves by win- 
ning over to their side the uncommitted areas of 
the world which contain about half the world’s 
population and a large part of its resources. This 
isn’t as dificult as it might seem. Most of these 
people are illiterate. They have little or no knowl- 
edge of Communism or of Soviet duplicity. They 
have never heard of Yalta or Potsdam, of the Poznan 
They 
picture themselves, as fighters 


riots or the Hungarian revolt. 


Russians as they 


accept the 
for peace, enemies of imperialism and colonialism, 
protectors of the weak, friends of the poor. 

While the Reds are strengthening themselves, 
they are using every means to weaken the West. 
The first and most important item on their agenda 
Nato 
surround 


for this purpose is to divide and weaken 
and eliminate the Nato which 
Soviet A glance at a map reveals the 


bases 
Russia. 


tremendous advantage these bases give the West 
in striking power in case of war. It’s no wonder the 
Reds are jittery about them. 


Anti-Nato propaganda hasn’t been without effect. 
The German Socialists, the second strongest party 
in Western Germany, have shown a willingness to 
desert Nato in return for a hazy Soviet promise of 
reunifying Germany. The left wing of the Labour 
Party in England accepts Red propaganda with a 
naiveté almost equal to that of the illiterates of 
Asia and Africa. And if the Labour Party comes to 
power, as it well may, Aneurin Bevan, leader of the 
leftwingers, will probably become Foreign Minister. 
This would be a development worth fifty divisions 
to Soviet Russia. 

Recent Soviet propaganda has concentrated on 
two items: a summit conference of the great powers 
and Soviet Russia’s declaration that she will dis- 
continue tests of nuclear weapons. These two moves 
have won the Reds a great propaganda victory— 
and not merely in countries like Japan and India. 
These moves have been hailed as bona fide efforts 
toward peace by large numbers of people even in 
the Nato countries. Our explanations that arms 
limitation requires reliable international inspec- 
tion and that a summit conference needs careful 
preparation if it is not to harm the cause of peace 
are true but haven't the propaganda power of the 
Soviet proposals. 

Our trouble is that we are acting as gentlemen 
and as if we were dealing with honest people. It’s 
time we realized that we’re in a fight, and with a 
gang of brawlers. 


ET’S take off our gloves and get into the fight. 

We've been on the defensive too long. It’s 

time to attack. Let’s use every means at our 
disposal to demand—loudly, publicly, insistently— 
that something be done about Hungary, Poland, 
and the other satellites; about freedom in the 
Soviet Union; about Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
thonia; about all other enslaved peoples; about 
the numerous international agreements the Reds 
have broken. Let's turn the. world’s attention to 
these matters and away from the mouthings olf 
Soviet propaganda. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


\ tremor of joyous awakening is running through the world. 
New life is stirring among the nations as one of the longest 
and bitterest eras in history is drawing to a close. This 

passing era has been like a dark 
The Pope and stormy winter, during which 

errors of mind and human perver- 
Looks Ahead sity have mingled with wars to 
smash millions of lives, break 
countless homes, devastate nations, and tear the world asun 
der. But already a thousand modern errors have been 
punished by their own failure. The bleak winter is passing 
away and a new era of springtime is dawning for humanity. 
With this reawakening, God even now is preparing a rich 
and brilliant summer for future human enjoyment. This 
good news must be spread throughout the world. 

Such is the unusual message which Pope Pius XII gave 
to a vibrant but peaceful army of 100,000 young men and 
women who assembled before him in the great square of 
Saint Peter’s on March 19. Coming from any lesser source, 
during these ominous times, many might understandably 
dismiss this message as mere wishful dreaming of a kindly 
old man. But coming as it does from God’s chief representa- 
tive on earth, a man noted for his profound spiritual vision 
and his intimate acquaintance with the whole world situa- 
tion, it is a message which we can gladly welcome as a most 
significant sign of the better times ahead. 


The Pope pointed to some of the signs of reawakening. 
rhe army of youth before him was itself a witness. Their 
continued growth in numbers and discipline; their deep 
loyalty to Christ and the Church; their enthusiasm and 
generosity; their love for life and dynamic desire to dis- 
tinguish themselves by boldness of enterprise, courage in 
action, and brilliance of achievement for God and man; 
all these were signs, the Pope said, of the indestructible 
vitality of the Church. And His Holiness chided the pessi 
mists who feared for the fate of the Church; who were 
predicting impossible sunsets for the Light of the World and 
dreaming phantoms about the death-agony of the Mystical 
Body. 

rhe Pope singled out other signs of the new age: the 
chain-reaction rapidity with which science is advancing, 
daily releasing new energies, vastly increasing production 
of the material necessities of life, ever more widely diffusing 
the means of material well-being among all peoples, helping 
them conquer disease, slavery, and poverty and so preparing 
the ground for mankind to enjoy more leisure for cultural 
pursuits and spiritual development. Then there is also the 
highly increased awareness of man’s dependence on man, 
of the interdependence of nations and their need for world 
unity. Such a trend itself points the way for everyone of 


good will to recognize God's providential design in inviting 
all men to enjoy membership in the one Mystical Body of 
Christ. Summing up our modern advance, the Holy Father 
declared that, in his opinion 
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to Stalin in name as well as fact afte) taking ove } 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 


Nun who heads Indian Catholic mobile clinic in 
Calcutta pauses to treat a leper. The mobile unit can 
visit 30,000 lepers in eight colonies each week 


UNITED PRESS 





Jesuit scholar, Fr. Roberto Busa, and an IBM 
engineer check results of electronic indexing of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. IBM machine does the work 


UNITED PRESS 


This nun attending Senate hearings on UAW-Kohler 
strike looks as puzzled as everybody else about the 


pros and cons of one of country’s worst strikes 


10 








tion of the human race, no other era, since the coming of 
Christ, has been so decisive as this one!” 


The Pope also raised some storm signals. Springtime is not 
all sunshine and flowery meadow. There are periods of 
heavy winds and storms. There is still trouble ahead. “Tp 
these days, the Church is not yet finished with her marty 
dom.” Although the pride of certain lords of the earth has 
been smashed and many errors have been punished, yet 
“other errors will have to disappear. Other high seats wil 
have to fall. And the dizzying speed of their ruin will be pro 
portionate to the arrogance with which they seek to mimi 


God.” 


The Holy Father did not hand out a timetable for the dura 
tion of the present spring and the arrival of the summa 
Like the prophets, the Pope is here more concerned with 
the glory of the coming reality rather than with the time. 
table on which it operates. The important thing is that 
a resplendent civilization will arise again on earth before 
the blowing of Gabriel’s horn, which, as he remarked in his 
Christmas message, “is perhaps some centuries distant.” His 
message is like a ray of sunlight suddenly streaking toward 
the earth from a momentary rift in the dark and _ heavy 
clouds above. Serene skies will show again, though. the 
heavens are ominous now. The human race has won an- 
other chance from the Lord of life. 


The threatening cloud of atheistic Communism hangs heavily 
over the world today. Its ominous shadow is: still cast 
over the U.S.A. Ill-informed public opinion, general in 
difference, an overly legalistic Ju 
diciary, and a halting Legisla- 
ture have all combined to aid 
Over U.S.A. the intensive operation of Com- 

munists in our midst. Now, 
America’s Number One authority on the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., has performed a tremendous service to his fellow 
Americans by publishing his recent book, Masters of Deceit. 
J. Edgar Hoover makes it crystal clear that, far from being 


Communist Cloud 


weak and petering out, the Communist Party, U.S.A., is a 
strong, well-disciplined organization, a conspiratorial tool of 
the Kremlin, with a hard core membership fanatically dedi 
cated to bringing America under control of Moscow, whether 
by violence or subversion. He affirms that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., is “. . . a state within a state, with its own 
system of courts, legislative assemblies, schools, and_ press.’ 
He appeals to all Americans to be on the alert and to becom 
adequately informed as to the nature of the menace in our 
midst. 


A major reason for the apathy of American public opinion 
toward the Communist conspiracy has been the sophisticated 
attitude of an ultraliberal segment of the American press. 
Despite many magnificent qualities enjoyed by the powerful 
and influential New York Times, yet, when it comes to expos 
ing the Communist conspiracy in the United States, it mani 
fests a very annoying blind spot. It seems to have adopted 
an attitude that the Party is a negligible group of loosely 
organized, misguided citizens. When Mr. Hoover’s book ap 
peared, it was reviewed in the book section of the Times on 
March 9, by a member of the Times editorial staff. John B. 
Oakes, the reviewer, pooh-poohed the book as much ado 
about little. American public opinion deserves better service 


The widespread acclaim granted to Mr. Hoover's book 
is a healthy sign of changing climate in public opinion. 
People want to know about this conspiracy. Even two weeks 
before publication, the publisher, Henry Holt, announced 
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that the first large printing had been sold out. Within 
a few weeks after publication, it had leaped to a top posi- 
tion as one of the nation’s best sellers. It is a powerful 
book, an authoritative and highly informative book con- 
cerning “the major menace of our time.” 


The typical “visitor from Mars” who arrived in the United 
States last year would have made two firm predictions when he 
radioed his reports to the Interplanetary Gazette. He would 

have said that the United States 
Reformers Bogging would move firmly, in 1958, in 
the direction of both labor re- 
form and sharp educational 
changes. The first would be a 
reaction to the Senate Racket Hearings. The second would be 
a product of Sputnik. 

These conclusions may indeed have seemed logical. But 
our visitor would have erred because he failed to grasp the 
complexities of the democratic process and the passing en- 
thusiasm of reformers. The problems that occasioned the 
Senate Hearings have not been solved in the interval. Soviet 
science is no less advanced than it was last October. But 
the forces for change have been distracted and dissipated, 
while the entrenched beneficiaries of the status quo have re- 
gained lost ground. 

One great distraction was the business turndown of 1958. 
This captured the headlines from the labor hearings. It 
also served to give rank-and-file workers—many of whom 
cheered on the committee when it exposed Beck and Hoffa 
-some sober second thoughts. They still would like clean 
unions. But they are more willing to listen to charges that 
proposed bills will hurt unions, instead of merely reforming 
them. 

Russia’s Sputnik also is on the verge of being forgotten. 
It has to compete, not merely with the recession, but with 
a minor traffic jam created by American satellites. The im- 
pression left with many was that we are now on equal terms 
with the Soviet Union in the matter of dispensing almost 
instantaneous annihilation. Accordingly, we can now relax 
and reach for a comic book instead of an encyclopedia. 


Down? 


In each case, the underlying situation did not change. But 
the public was sufficiently confused or distracted to forget 
its urgent demands of even a few months back. The result 
was that labor leaders began to talk back to the committee 
and even to their Senate friends who were proposing fairly 
mild reforms. Educators came up with the surprising dis- 
covery that our education is far superior to that of Europe. 
(After all, we spend almost three times as much per class- 
room as they do!) 


Public opinion needs reawakening. But the fickleness of the 
public does not deserve the whole blame. We must be fair 
to the average citizen. He does not have the resources to 
deal with professionals who are mobilized against a change. 
He will follow sound programs, but he needs leadership. 
Nor should he turn to government as the sole source of this 
leadership. We need strong words, loud and clear, from 
professors, editors, commentators, and all the other so-called 
leaders of public opinion. 

While we should not depend upon our political leaders 
alone, we can surely expect them also to provide a proper 
share of leadership. We need firm, wise, and consistent 
analysis of the danger we face from world Communism. If, 
among other things, this demands a thorough reform in our 
educational system, this should be said fearlessly. Most of us 
feel that drastic changes are long overdue. 

Likewise, the stench from certain unions needs a cure, not 
merely an airing. This should be done without impairing 
the protective functions of unions. But it should be done. 





Cuban rebel leader Fidel Castro writes note for 

a messenger to carry to the rear. Wrongdoings of the 

Batista regime certainly needed righting. Whether 
blood and suffering of Castro’s revolution will win 

justice is something Cubans must decide 
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Across the world from Cuba another revolution is 
underway against Red-tinged Indonesian government of 
President Sukarno. Indonesia is key country in 
Southeast Asia; in Communist hands it would jeopardize 
Australia and the balance of power in the Far East 
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UNITED PRESS 
Protestant painter Leonard Boden poses with 
Pope Pius XII upon completion of massive portrait 
of the Pontiff. Boden praised the Pope’s patience 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 
This three-cent stamp marks the first time any 
Vatican art has been used on U.S. stamp. Design is 
a detail of Michelangelo's “Creation of Adam” 
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UNITED PRESS 
Puzzled Italian voter studies panel featuring 
symbols of 50 political parties competing in coming 
election. U.S. voters have things easy 


Trees. Vhe U.S. Forestry Service recently warned of th 
danger of losing the vast forests that provide our timber. 
It estimates that by 1975 loggers will cut down 14 per cen; 
more saw timber than is grown. By the year 2000, we will 
replace only about one tree for every four cut down. Mr, 
McCardle, chief of the Forest Service, warns: “What we do 
in the next ten or twenty years will determine whether we 
shall grow enough timber to enable our children and their 
children to enjoy the timber abundance that we ourselves 
know.” It seems that our use of priceless natural resources 
for only our own advantage reflects ingratitude to God for 
these blessings and unconcern for the obligation we hay¢ 
to those who come after us. 


First Things First. One survey shows that 51 per cenj 
of children would prefer a sound spanking to a_ parental 
blackout of their favorite TV program. And 43 per cent of 
the youngsters have to be nagged or wrenched away from 
TV for their meals; 46 per cent for their sleep. The survey 
showed that kindergarten children spend half as much time 
watching TV as they do in school. By the time they are in 
sixth grade, they spend almost as much time with TV as 
they do in class. All this is quite understandable. It seems 
to be also another indication of the need of parental super: 
vision (and, shall we say, authority?). 


The Voiee. The Voice of America broadcasts 729 hours 
per week; Communist transmitters, 2350 hours. The VOA 
broadcasts in 41 languages; the Communists in 56. The 
VOA gives 130 hours to Africa and the Middle East; the 
The VOA devotes 175 hours to the 
Far East; the Communists, 481 hours. In the campaign for 


Communists, 374 hours. 


men’s minds, the free world’s voice seems to be getting 
drowned out. 


Whose Recession? There has been a good deal of talk 
about what Washington should do about the recession, for. 
getting for the most part what business, labor, and the con 
sumer should do about it. But anti-recession measures should 
not stop with Washington. Even a small price cut of 2 or 
3 per cent by business, for example, could have the effect of 
swelling consumer buying power by billions of dollars, thus 
creating new jobs. Prudence by labor in pushing for wage 
increases can hold back further inflation. And the consumer 
with a job can help put other consumers back to work by 
making planned purchases now instead of later. Such com 
bined action by government, business, labor, and consumers 
can end this recession quickly. This, after all, is everybody’ 
recession. But if we don’t all do our bit to fight it, il 
could become everybody's depression. 


Intellectuals. We always admire a guy who has the cour 
age to stick his neck out, and so our admiration for Joseph 
Breig, columnist for Ave Maria and various diocesan weeklies 
never ceases. In a recent series of columns, Mr. Breig steps 
in where only experts do not fear to tread: the problem o! 
intellectual leaders. His solution: d 
nothing. In ringing phrases, he blasts education critics who 
believe that improvements in the quality of Catholic edu 


producing Catholic 


cation can give us more and better thinkers and_ proclaims 
instead, “Not by taking thought for a thousand years can w 
discover how to produce them (intellectual leaders).” It 
would be lovely if we could solve the problem of Catholic 
intellectual leadership by not thinking about. it. Lovely 
but naive. For ourselves, we prefer to side with the critics 
who realistically see the need for hard work ahead in Catholic 
education than with Mr. Breig and his rosy policy of Un 
think. For the fact is, any effort to improve the quality o 
education should increase the quality of its products. 
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Seethnes 


ST. PIUS X became my favorite saint 
when I agreed to give a talk about him 
to a retreat convention. 

Because it was to be a comparatively 
brief talk, I thought that 
biography of the saint and making a 


reading a 


few key notes would be sufficient prep- 
aration. So I read the first biography | 
happened upon—and wound up reading 
every biography in English I could find, 
with further sorties into the periodical 
files. 

Here was the most charming person- 
ality I had come across in many a day. 
Here was a man. Here, too, was a saint 
with a Christlike love for all men and 
particularly for the poor, a son’s love for 
Our Lady, a militant loyalty to Christ's 
Mystical Body, the Church, and an ar- 
dent devotion to Christ. 

St. Pius X was born Giuseppi Sarto 
June 2, 1835. His father, Giovanni Bat- 
lista Sarto, and his mother, Margherita 
Sanson, were of peasant stock. They had 
ten children, the first of whom died in 
infancy leaving our saint, “Bepi,” as the 
eldest. 

The father was a sort of janitor, mes- 


Pius X reading the newspapers in the Vatican gardens 


"i 


senger, and handy man around the town 
hall of Riese, in the Venetian area of 
Northern Italy. 
But still these duties left him ample time 


He was postman, too. 


to work three small plots of ground he 
owned. His wife was a skilled seam- 
stress. 

Their son Bepi early showed promise 
in Riese’s two-grade school. A story is 
told of a catechism class taught by Don 
Tito Fusarini, the parish priest. 

“ll give an apple to anyone who can 
tell me where God is,” 
to the children. 

sepi leaped to his feet with, “And I'll 
give two apples to anyone who can teil 
me where He isn’t.” 

Don Tito persuaded the boy’s father 


the priest said 


to send him to the senior grammar 
school at Castelfranco Veneto, The pas- 
tor and his curate helped young Sarto 
with his Latin and eventually got him a 
scholarship for the seminary at Padua. 
In such straits were the Sartos that 
Bepi had to make a house-to-house can- 
vass of Riese to beg money for books, 
clothes, and other seminary needs. 
The elder Sarto died in the boy’s sec- 


St. Pius X 


A priest who loved his people. A 


pope devoted to the Church. A 
saint who has won the devoted 
love of Catholics around the world. 


This is Saint Pius X 


by CLEM LANE 


ond seminary term. As the eldest, Bepi 


offered to leave the seminary to take 
his father’s place as head of the family. 
Generously, his mother refused. She 
would manage through her sewing, she 
said. 


Sarto led his classes at the seminary. 
He became director of the seminary 
choir. He was ordained September 18, 
1858, and nine weeks later was assigned 
as curate to the parish at Tombolo, a 
cattle center of about 1,400 people. 
Don Sarto’s pastor was Don Constantini, 
a good priest but an invalid. Hence 
much of the parochial work fell upon 
Don Sarto’s shoulders 

Here at Tombolo he began to do the 
things that marked the whole of his life. 
Male parishioners, two-fisted cattle rais- 
ers and traders, were much given to pro- 
fanity verging on blasphemy. Don Sarto 
them. His ap- 
proach to the problem was more adroit. 


could have preached at 


He would open a night school and teach 
the men to read and write, he told them, 
if they would help him fight profanity. 
Such talk almost ceased. 

Don Sarto mingled with the parishion- 
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ers, joined in their sports, and headed 
activities. He 


then 


many of then came to 


know his people and problems 


and to learn who were the poor among 
Always he available to the 


and he 


them. was 


poor, was loreve} pauperizing 


himself to aid them. In his humility, he 


was matter-of-fact about pawning his 
watch at the local shop to aid them 

But Don Sarto was always the priest 
His life ol 
priesthood, out of the daily Mass, out 
of the Divine Office, 
for Our Lady hei 


of his love for Ow 


action flowed out of his 


out of his love 


and Rosary, and out 
Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Nor 
life. 


light burned on in his cottage as he read 


was he neglecting his intellectual 


Far into the morning hours, the 


deeply in philosophy, in theology, in 
the Scriptures, and in the Fathers of the 
Church. It that he 
learned he could do with but fou 


was at Tombolo 


hours 


sleep a night, a practice that stayed with 


him through life. 

\s he gained experience, Don Sarto 
saw the need to teach Christian Doctrine 
to adults as well as to children. He be- 


lieved a sermon should reach and teach 


the people; it should not be an exercise 


in elocution. Years later, when he was 
patriarch of Venice, he said of the ser- 
mons he detested: “Preached from the 


lofty 
nearer to the pipes of the organ than 


heights of the pulpit, they are 


to the hearts of the people.” 


H: insistence on a straightforward 
sermon, always carefully prepared, 
brought the young priest a growing repu 
More 
he was asked to speak in the churches 


tation as a_ preacher. and more, 


of the area, at last in the cathedral at 
Padua. 

In July, 1867, Don 
pastor of the parish at Salzano, a town 
of about 4,000. He 
old. He had 


The parish 


Sarto was named 


was thirty-two vears 
been a priest nine years. 
itself of 


great importance, protested to the bishop 


which regarded 
at receiving a country curate, a peasant’s 
The bishop stood firm 
Don Sarto took his place 


son, as pastor 


among. his 


parishioners and within weeks had won 


over the most recalcitrant of them 


At Tombolo, Don Constantini had 
been able to restrain his assistant. But 
now that Don Sarto was pastor, there 
was no one to halt the spendthrift gen 
erosity with which he gave himself. In 


the cholera epidemic of 1873, Don Sarto, 
to protect his curates, took upon himself 
the care of the sick, the 


even 


last rites, and 


the burials. He shouldered his 


corner of the cofin when needful 


Despite his strenuous activities, he 
continued to 


He 
continued to kneel in adoration, in con- 


continued his studies. He 
do with but four hours of sleep. 


14 


templation, in the dark hours of his 
parish church. 


Seventeen years after his ordination, 
in November, 1875, the bishop of ‘Tre- 
viso appointed him a canon of the 


cathedral. He was made a monsignor. 
Shortly 
cellor of the diocese and spiritual di- 
rector of the seminary. 


When he left 


who not 


afterward he was made chan- 


TFombolo, the parish- 
had 


questioned his appointment as pastor, 


ioners, many years before 


were in tears. As he departed they sang 
verses composed by one of the parish- 
ioners, the burden of which was: 

“He came to us in garments torn. 


“He lelt without a= shirt.” 
The same qualities, the same virtues, 
that had won friends for himself and 


souls for God brought quick success in 
his new posts. So it was olf surprise only 
to Maser. Sarto No- 
vember, 1884, he was named bishop of 
Mantua by Leo XIII. 
the Pope to relieve him of the charge, 


himself when, in 


In tears, he asked 


but the Pope insisted. Msgr. Sarto had 
been a priest for twenty-seven years; he 
was not quite fifty and was faced with 
a most difhcult task. 

There was a great shortage of priests 
The had 
been closed for ten years. Anticlericalism 


in his new diocese. seminary 
was rife throughout the diocese. Bishop 
Sarto appealed for funds with which to 
open the seminary. He urged his priests 
to foster vocations but cautioned them 
against recommending unworthy candi- 
dates. Within a 


had 150 students. The bishop served as 


few years the seminary 


rector. He took upon himself the teach- 


ing of the more important courses in 
theology. Those long hours he had 
spent in study were now bearing fruit. 


Phe bishop built up a competent fac 
ulty. He 
intimately, 


came to know his seminarians 


their home environment, 


ind their capabilities. He presided at 
the final examinations. He set up sum- 


Task 


to direct a scin- 


mer quarters for thei protection. 
enough, one might say, 
handle routine, diocesan 


inary and to 


iffairs. 

But Bishop Sarto decided he would 
know his diocese as once he had known 
the parishes at Tombolo and Salzano. 
His 


ceptions 


visitations were ceremonial re¢ 


Rather, 


visitation. He 


not 


his was a “working” 
would enter the parish 
until 


it was time for Mass. He would preach 


church early and hear confessions 


to the people, one of those sound but 





CLEM LANE, co-editor with Dan 


the recently published Realities, an anthology 


Herr of 


taken from American 
City Editor of the 


of significant 
Catholic 
Chicago Daily News. 


writing 


publications, is 





simply worded sermons of his that moved 
the hearts and wills of those who heard 


him. He had an honest yardstick: Hoy 
many confessions and communions fo 
lowed the sermon? 


He would confer Confirmation, exan 
ine the church thoroughly, inspect the 
then make th 
rounds of the parish, greeting the peop! 
in their In the afternoon, alt 
a bite to eat and a short rest, he woul 
He would 
amine the Christian Do 
trine. Again he would preach and the 


parish records, and 


homes. 


again hear confessions. 


children in 
offer Benediction. 

He established retreats for both pries 
and laity. He called a 
the first in two hundred years. 


diocesan syno 
Lhe @ 
tagion of his sanctity spread among bot 
the clergy and the laity. The leaven ‘ 
his sanctity was at work in the dioces 
The humor of the man who could laug 
off tributes to that sanctity with “T) 
name is sarto (tailor) not santo (sain 

had its practical side. 

One of his pastors sometimes did 
eet to church on Sunday in time to hee 
confessions before Mass. One such Sw 
day, the priest entered the church. ait 
saw the people going to confession. f 
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mshed to the confessional, hurled back 
the curtain, and found himself staring 
into his bishop's serene, blue eyes. The 
shop did a similar thing with a priest 
vho was reported too busy to make a 
sick call. Such 
elective than any scoldings. The pious 

kled; the their 


ways, 


actions were far more 


laggards mended 
Pope Leo XIII created him a cardinal 
June 12, 1893. Three days later the pope 
amed him patriarch of Venice. Thus 
8 recognized the great work he had 
me at Mantua. He retained that bish- 
mc while patiently waiting for an 
ticlerical, Italian government to forget 
purious claim of veto power over ap- 
Venice. Even- 
tually ‘the government surrendered and 
24, 1894, Cardinal Sarto 
wk ofhce at Venice. 

What he had ind 
tor and bishop he continued to do as 


pintment to the see ol 


November 


done as curate 
'riarch of Venice: instruction in Chris 
i Doctrine for young and old; con- 
for his priests and seminarians; em- 
phasis on the simple, teaching sermon; 
Mishment of the cheap and tawdry in 
durch appointments; a demand for the 
taste beauty of the Gregorian chant. 








The Bishop. At forty-nine, he 
was Bishop of Mantua when 
this photograph was taken 


His the Blessed Sacrament 


was made manilest in a Eucharistic Con- 


love for 
eress which for four days made of Venice 
a veritable tabernacle. His love for Our 
Lady was shown when he rode a mule 
all night to the summit of a mountain 
there to offer Mass and to bless a newly 
erected statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
Iwo years after assuming his see, by 
working with the Liberal party, which 
was headed by a faithful Catholic, he 
overthrew the anticlerical government of 
Venice. For a quarter century the gov- 
ernment remained in friendly hands. 
Cardinal Sarto 
the poor at Venice as he had been at 
Tombolo and Salzano and Mantua. And 
his much 


shirt,” 


was as accessible to 


financial worth 


than 


net was not 


ereater when, “without a 
he left Tombolo. 

On July 20, 1903, Pope Leo XIII died. 
Cardinal Sarto Rome the 
conclave. Thriftily, he bought a round 
trip ticket. 


He received five votes for pope on the 


went to for 


first ballot. Succeeding ballots saw him 
nearing and finally passing the number 
of votes given Cardinal Rampolla, Pope 
Leo XIII’s distinguished Secretary of 
State. As once, in tears, he had asked the 
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pope to relieve him of the responsibility 


of Mantua, So now in tears he asked his 


fellow cardinals to choose another. It 
took prayer and persuasion before he 
accepted. 

The new pope had come from the 


people and had remained one with them 


He knew, as pope, better than many a 


hearts of 
the people, what were their needs, thei 


parish priest what was in the 
hopes, their prayers. His years as pastor, 
as bishop, and as patriarch had given 
him a firsthand knowledge of the 
strengths and weaknesses of his priests 
and had taught him how those strengths 
might be used most effectively and how 


those weaknesses could be corrected. 


Looking back, one can see he had 
spent his life training to be pope. Now 
can be seen the unwitting why of those 


long hours of study those vears of 


preaching and teaching, the care of 
souls, the formation of priests, and his 
own growth in sanctity 

After his election as pope, there were 
some of the same mind as at Tombolo. 


After Leo XIII, 


family, they wondered about this peas- 


who came of a noble 


(Continued on page 74) 
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by WILLIAM 
HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Munich after war: “Shapeless rubble, ghostly atmosphere.” 


TEN YEARS is not a long span in the 
life of a But the 
tion of Germany during the last decade 


nation. transtorma- 
is one of the biggest and most hearten- 
ing developments of postwar European 
history. The German Federal Republic, 
the larger and more populous part of 
the country Soviet 


which is not unde 


control, has risen from the ashes of 
devastation like the legendary phoenix. 
From the most hopeless looking country 
ol Europe it has become the most self- 
confident. 


When I visited Germany shortly alter 


the end of the war, the large cities 
were in ruins, at least half destroyed 
by air bombings. Even apart from the 


masses of shapeless rubble (in Munich 


the destruction was on such a_= scale 


that I could scarcely recognize streets 
and public squares which had been 
familiar in prewar years), there was a 
ghostly atmosphere about these cities 


What motor traffic there was belonged 


to the occupation Lorces. There were 
no functioning hotels, except those 
taken over for the needs of the occu 
pation; no calles, no attractive shop 
windows. People, most of them pale 
and obviously undernourished, shuffled 
along lethargically in the’ generally 
empty streets 

The currency had broken down so 


complet ly that cigarettes were prelerred 


to worthless marks as a medium 


papel 


of exchange. German industrial out 


put was paralyzed, and the harsh, vin 


dictive provisions of the Morgenthau 


Plan for wholesale dismantling of fa 


tories and limitation on permitted out 
doom the 


put seemed to country to a 


goat-pasture economy, with the people 


dependent on United States handouts 


for the most elementary necessities of 
life. Travel abroad for the averag« 
German was unthinkable, not only be 


cause of military restrictions, but be 


cause there was no means of getting 


foreign currency. 
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is one of the biggest and most heartening 


ERMAN 
REBIRTH 


The amazing transformation of Germany 


The 


new look 





developments of postwar European economy 


In short, Germany seemed thoroughly 
lhusted, 


“kaput,” 


politically, economi 
cally, morally, tor as tar ahead as any 
me could foresee. 

visit to Germany, 
1957, I could hardly 


seeing the 


During my last 
in the summer ol 
that | 
country, the 


believe was same 


same cities. 
the German cities 


incredibly — fast 


The restoration of 


has proceeded at an 


pace. There are now far more auto 


mobiles on Germany’s city streets and 


roads than there were before the war. 


Ihe hotels, restaurants, and cafés are 


doing a roaring business and have re 


eained thei high standards. 


i he 


the country, 


prewal 
resorts in picturesque parts ol 
Black Forest 


filled to 


such as the 


ind the Bavarian Alps, are 
overflowing. 

Lhese 
perity are the 
miraculous 


fields 


finance. 


and other outer signs ol pros 


reflection of an almost 


change for the better in 


such as industry, foreign trade, 


and From the dreary stagna 


tion of the postwar years, Germany 


has advanced to the position of third 


largest. steel producer in the world, 


having passed France several years ago 
and England more recently. 


As one looks out on the histon 
Khine from the windows of the Bundes 
tag (parliament) building in’ Bonn 
the trafic reminds one of Filth Avenue 


at 42nd Street. 
Mannesmann, 


The factories of Krupp, 
Lockner, other big 
firms in Germany’s 
the Ruhr, are 
German passenger cars, trucks, turbines 


and 


industrial heart 


billowing with smoke 


ind an. infinite variety of machine 


tools are flooding the markets of th 


world. Prewar records in industrial 


output and trade have been 


left fay The Federal Republi 


is now selling abroad more goods tha 


export 
behind. 


— 


the united Germany of prewal times 


exported in the top years of prosperity 
Germany's sales abroad in 1956 wert 
billion marks (ap 
§7,750,000,000). This fig 
ure in 1957 will be considerably highet 


valued at about 31 


proximately 


The value of exports in 1928, the mos 


prosperous was $12.3 


The 


prewar year, 


billion. gain is substantial, even 
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The Ruhr, Germany’s industrial heart, operates full blast again. Germany is third largest merchant shipbuilder in world 








Dismantling under Morgenthau Plan and Soviet pillage doomed Germany to a goat-pasture economy if not discontinued 


if the lower value of money today is conspicuous by their absence in Ger- mans and German-speaking people from 
duly taken into account, many. And the working tempo of the German provinces annexed by Poland 

The new German currency, to re country has to be seen to be believed. and the Soviet Union, from Czecho 
place the hopelessly depreciated and It is reflected in all sorts of small slovakia, where some three million 


discredited prewar marks, was launched — things, in the group of workmen on a Germans have been residents for gen 
with no real gold reserve behind it~ road, with no overseer, keeping up a erations, and from Poland, Hungary, 
in 1948. For a time the new marks — fast pace of work in the last minutes Yugoslavia, and Romania. The other 


could be picked up at a 40 per cent — before. quitting time; in the bank of- was the removal of some German fac 
discount of their official value in ficial who will go out of his way to tory equipment and machinery. The 
Switzerland and other countries out- offer you a favorable rate of exchange first involved much human. suffering; 
side of Germany. on the currency of a distant country. — the second was designed to impair Ger- 
The mark today ranks with the Swiss \ Frankfurt banker, an old acquain- man competitive power in world 
franc and the Belgian franc as one of — tance, offers this explanation of new — markets. 
the three strongest currencies in Germany’s almost feverish cult of work: In the beginning, to be sure, the 
Europe. Germany has acquired a Midas “The British and French thought furnishing of a bare subsistence liveli- 
touch, piling up gold and foreign cu they had won the war and could afford hood for the refugees created difficult 


rency reserves at a fantastically rapid to take it easily. But we in Germany — social and financial problems. But, as 
pace. The German central bank today had no doubt that we had lost the war. German economic recovery gained mo 
ewns about six billion dollars in gold So we felt the impulse to work extra mentum, the able-bodied refugees be 


and) convertible foreign currencies. hard to get back as much of what had = came more and more of an asset. Theit 
This is the biggest currency reserve been lost as quickly as possible.” labor replaced that of the millions oj 
Germany ever possessed. It is three Iwo developments, which were Germans of working age who perished 
times the size of the British reserve. rightly condemned on moral and hu- in the war. 

\nd Britain must act as a banker for  manitarian grounds, have, rather sur- Dismantling has also worked out in 
the whole sterling area. prisingly, worked out to Germany’s Germany's favor, although this was ce1 


The strikes and inflation that have advantage. One was the expulsion from tainly not the design of those who in 
plagued Great Britain and France are their homes of some ten million Ger- — spired it. Much of the machinery that 
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Ten million German refugees. 
exiled from other countries. poured 
back and proved great asset 


taken (and American influence 


was 


put a stop to the whole process before 
it reached ruinous proportions) was old. 
Now as 


regained, 


Germany's large firms have 


and sometimes improved, 


their position in world markets, their 


products have earned enough foreign 


currency to make it possible to replace 
what has been lost with the newest 
and most up-to-date machinery. 


Increasing political stability has gone 


hand in hand with growing economic 


prosperity The extremism that ran 
riot on the Rieht and on. the Lelt 


during the Weimar Republic, that  fi- 


nally led to the assumption of power 
by Hitler, is not to be found in Ger- 
many today There was a time under 


the Weimar Republic when Nazis and 


Communists, both committed to the 
destruction of free institutions. out- 
numbered all the other parties in the 
Reichstag put together 

But in the new Bundestag which 
was elected on September 15 1957, 
as in its predecessor, there was not one 
Communist, not one neo-Fascist. The 
Communist Party has been outlawed 


n Germany by decree of the Suprem« 


Court. But even when the Communists 
were free to publish newspapers and 
carry on election propaganda, they 
were unable, in 1953, to win the mini 
mum 5 per cent of votes cast which a 


political party must get, under the 


Constitution, to send representatives to 


the Bundestag. At the other extreme, 
the few insignificant individuals who 
have tried to start movements with 


overtones of unlamented national so 


cialism have flopped —ignominiously 
The trend is more and more dis 
tinctly toward a two-party system, with 


1 moderate right-ol-center party, the 


Christian Democratic Union, in power, 


md a moderate — left-of-center 
Social 
The 


spectacular 


party, 


the Democrats, in opposition 


main architect of Germany's 


rise trom 


the position of 


1 beaten and almost outlawed 


to that ol 
illy in” the 


enemy 
a powertul and respected 


councils of the West is 


Chancellor Konrad Adenaue) imaz 
ingly vigorous at eighty-two and_ still 
ible to outwork assistants who are hall 
his age. For Adenauer, political life 
began at seventy Before the Nazi 


efhicient 
Rhineland 
retired from public 


period, he was known as an 


city manager of his native 


city, Cologne He 
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life and spent a short time in confine- 
ment under Hitler. 

When the Germans outside the 
Zone first. permitted to 
national parliament in 1949, Adenauer’s 
the 


Soviet 


were elect a 


party, CDU, had a very narrow 
plurality over the Social Democrats. 
\denauer’s first) administration was 
based on a coalition with the Free 


Democrats, a middle class liberal party, 


ind with some smaller political groups. 


In 1953 conditions had improved so 
much that the voters gave Adenauer 
1 resounding vote of confidence. His 


CDU, 
othe 


party, the won a clear majority 


over all parties—a very unusual 


development in) continental European 


politics, where coalitions of two or mort 


parties are the rule. 


And in the last election, on Septem 


ber 15, 1957, Adenauer won by a still 


bigger majority. This is a_ political 


success story rarely if ever surpassed 


n countries which operate under [rec 
institutions 
been by all odds th 


Adenauer has 


ereatest statesman not only of Germany 
but of Europe inthe 


And his 


postwar period 


career furnishes encouraging 


prool that a national leader who hews 
unswervingly to the right course. even 
it the risk of misunderstanding and 


unpopularity on some issues, is likely 
the 
the majority of his countrymen in th 


to be vindicated in judgment ol 
end. 

On 
solidarity of the Christian West against 
political 
Communism; the 
between 


certain basic principles the 


the moral and threat ol 
atheistic 


ol the 


promotion 


Closest ties Germany 
and its European neighbors; repudia 
tion of the crimes committed by th 
Nazis 
is possible to make atonement for these 
Soviet de 


wavered 


and the obligation to do what 


crimes; deep suspicion ol 


igns—Adenaucr has never 


even though at times he has been 


running counter to strong currents in 


German public opinion. Some of his 


critics, for instance, have accused him 


ol sacrificing German unity to alliance 


with the West. 


\denauer’s reply has been that al 
liance with the West is the prercqul 
site of German unity; that Germany 


is too weak to play the role of a neu 
tral, maneuvering between Washington 

He 
Party 


cleat 


fully vindicated 
Nikita 
that he 
unity at 
put all 
hind the project: for 


and Moscow. Was 


when Soviet boss Khrush 


chev made it would not 


concede German any price. 


Adenauer his influence be 


a European De 





fen: 
clos 
kw 
Ital 
Lu 
\ 


ltl 


lou: 










At eighty-two, 






stands forth 
as greatest 
statesman in 
Europe today 














by and dynamic 
Erhard, one of 
Adenauer’s most 
valuable assist- 

ants, may be 
t German head 































































ikely fense Community, which would have 

it ol € closely fused the armed _ forces 

1 the European nations, Germany, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 

—the Luxemburg. When this was rejected 

inst w the French Chamber of Deputies, 

t ol although it had originally been 

ouion | French proposal, Adenauer refused 

many give up his ideal of closer European 

yudia unity and looked for other means 

y the realizing this goal. “There was 

what agreement that Germany should 

these reaarmed as a member of NATO, 

t de the six nations have put into effect 

vered, | Coal and Steel Community, abolishing 

been 7 tarifls and = setting up machinery 

ts in seeing that competition is tree and un 

of his restrained. A more ambitious project, 

| him bolishing all tariff barriers between 

liance the six nations, known as the Common 
Market, is supposed to go into effect 

at ak | gradually over the next fifteen 

requ It was also at Adenauer’s initiative 

pmany that the Bundestag adopted legislation 


1 neuf providing for the payment to the state 
neton | of Israel of machinery and manufac 
icated tured goods worth some hundreds of 
hrush millions of dollars as reparation i 
id not | kind for the barbarities of the 

rice. against Jews of all nationalities. 

ce be \denauer’s “third term’ election was 
n De lought partly on issues of foreign pol 





Konrad Adenauer 





Ollenhauer leads 
Social Democrats, 
chief opposition 
party. Germany is 
on way to becoming 
two-party system 


icy, partly on domestic economic issues. 
On foreign policy, Adenauer could 
point to German security against Soviet 
ageression, under the umbrella of 
United States military might. The 
leader of the opposition Social Demo- 
crats, Erich Ollenhauer, could only 
haltheartedly suggest a “European se- 
curity system” which seemed to amount 
to an alliance of everyone against 
none and which would have sacrificed 
German security in its existing  alli- 
ances to the improbable prospect that 
the Soviet Union would consent to 
German reunion if Germany would 
withdraw from NATO. 

On domestic economics, Adenauer 
could recite impressive lists of statistics 
about steady growth of production, 
foreign trade, real wages, and employ- 
ment. And these statistics were borne 
eut by the everyday experience of the 
voters. ‘The Social Democrats lowered 
their old) Marxian flag and for the 
first time left out all recommendations 
for nationalizing industry. What they 
said, in effect, was that they would 
carry out Economics Minister Erhard’s 
free economy policy better than he 
was able to carry it out himself. Judg- 
ing from the returns, they failed to 
carry conviction either on foreign policy 
or on domestic economics. 

Erhard, a chubby, dynamic figure who 
chain-smokes Havana cigars and who 
is mentioned more and more as a 
possible political successor to  Ade- 
nauer, has been one of the old Chan- 
cellor’s most valued collaborators. \ 
former professor of economics, he is 
a passionate opponent of Communism, 
Socialism, Fascism, and all other “isms” 
that interfere with the normal work- 
ing of the free market and the func- 
tioning of the free economy. 

America was consistently ahead of 
Great Britain and France in restor- 
ing to the Germans the full authority 
and responsibility of self-government 
and in enlisting Germany as a_mili- 
tary ally against the Soviet Communist 
threat. 

Germans almost always mention 
Marshall Plan aid as an important 
factor in their recovery. However. it 
is estimated that the Germans some- 
how squeezed out of their own economy 
about fifty billion dollars for new capl- 
tal investment, as against the $3.2. bil 
lion of Marshall Plan aid, which has 
long ceased, since the need for it has 
disappeared. The capacity and willing- 
ness to work hard and the scientific 
and technical “know-how” of the Ger- 
mans contributed much to the recovery. 

But perhaps the most important 
force of all was the spirit of economic 
freedom and respect for private prop 
erty and the rights of the individual 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, writer and 
journalist, is the author of many books on 
foreign affairs. Formerly a foreign corre- 
spondent, Mr. Chamberlin has made frequent 
trips to Western and Central Europe since 





the war. 
that dominated the reconstruction 
effort. 


“The important thing,” said Erhard 
to me in a conversation in his office 
in the Ministry of Economics in Bonn 
» incentive to 
work. So, from the very beginning 


“was to create again a 


of our recovery, I encouraged free im- 
ports of foreign goods and not on an 
austerity basis. I was sure that the 
more we imported, the more we would 
be able to export. Confidence in oun 
new money was strengthened as people 
saw in the shop windows proof that 
they could buy a variety of consume 
goods. The competition of foreign 
products spurred — the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of our own manutac- 
turers, who had been cut off for a long 
time from economic contact with the 
outside world. There were critics at 
home and abroad who thought it was 
a risky thing for a country in Germany's 
plight to bet so much on economic 
freedom. But we bet, and we won.” 

The example of a free economy lead 
ing to an ever higher level of well 
being was a harder blow to old- 
fashioned Socialism than 
Bismarck’s repressive laws or Hitler’s 


German 


concentration camps. For the first time 
German industrial workers, most of 
whom voted Socialist or Communist 
before Hitler put an end to free elec- 
tions, began to desert the Marxist 


cause in droves, not because of force 


or oppression but because they could 
see with their eyes that the free econ 
cmy was leading to better results. 
When the votes were counted after the 
September 15 election, it was found 
that over half the voters in the Ruhr, 
with its heavy concentration of indus- 
trial workers, had voted for the CDU, 
the party of Adenauer and Erhard. 

This was almost twice the number ol 
ballots received by the Social Democrats. 

The postwar world has presented 
the United States with some bard ques 
tions in foreign policy and ii would 
be too OpUMIsti¢ to say that we have 
always come up with the right answers. 
But our course toward Germany, ow 
course of backing up Adenauer and 
welcoming Germany into the commun 
ity of Western nations, has been un 
mistakably right and has yielded ex 
cellent results. 

Germany, after its phoenix-like re 
covery, Is again playing the role of the 
medieval Holy Roman Empire as -the 
eastern march of western civilization. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The 


by KILIAN 


\COB 


stream 


beside — the 
back to 


wrestled 


was camping 


Jaboc on his Way 


the home ol his fathers when he 


all night with some mysterious “man” 


sent by God. He was contending with 
God. He did not, it seems, at first recog 
nize that his assailant was God. “Some 
one wrestled with him until the break 
of dawn.” 

Jacob fought with God the whol« 
night and then, by some strange invet 
sion of power, some mystery of God's 
playfulness, God _ let Jacob prevail 
When He saw that He could not over 


socket ol 


dislocated 


come touched the 


Jacob He 


Jacob’s thigh so that it was 


while Jacob wrestled with Him.” Jacob 


would not understand why God had let 


him win, but that he was the victor 


Jacob 
touch 


only because He had willed it, 


could not doubt. By a 
of the hand, the 


had crippled him. The champion, how 


gesture, a 


wrestler from on high 


ever, held fast to God and would not 
let Him go. It was God who asked for 
time—and He had His excuse. To 
wrestle the whole night through was 
enough: “Let me go; it is dawn.” 


\ champion is a 
he knows 


champion only be 
make the 
of his victories Jacob would not let God 
eo until He “T will 
You go unless You bless me.’ God must 


enjoyed 


Cause how lo most 


blessed him not let 


Lave this comic violence: the 


pot speaking boldly to the potter r¢ 


proving, demanding. To the victor go 
he spoils and he dictates the terms of 
CUCE And God eracelul loser, gives 
Jucob a blessing by changing his name 
You shall no longel lye called Jacob 
yut Israel, because vou have contended 
ith God nd men and have 
riumphed.” Israel means “one who has 
fought with God.’ 

The wrestlers ent their way, God 
eaten, Jacob, now Israel, shaken by the 
mysterious CXpecricnc Jacob, bearer of 
the fearful victory, named the — place 
Phanuel, which means “face of God 
saving, “I have seen the heavenly being 
face to. face vet my life has been 


spared.” It was a limping Jacob, fortified 


with his extorted blessing, who waded 


cross the Jaboc early the next morning 
“The sun rose on him just as he passed 


Phanuel, limping because of his thigh.” 


20) 


Wrestler 





McDONNELL. O.S.B. 


He carried his happy infirmity to his 
death: the socket 
which testified to the scandal at Phanuel 
Man had God 
prevailed. 


defective muscle and 


wrestled with and had 


There is a universality, some 


o 
strange? 


thing common to all flesh, in this ex 


perience of Jacob, this wrestling with 
God. I, whether priest or layman, cannot 
expect to meet my God In ah CXPCricnce 
that is highly physical and yet highly 
wrestle with me 


mystical. God will not 


not literally. And it would be presump 
tion for me to expect that He would. I 
walk the 


raptures lor me, 


common way, and there are no 


INLVSLIC no contending 
with God the whole night through. 

If f am jealous of Jacob, it should be 
for what he learned the night beside the 
rather than for the experience 
well as I, did 
to wrestle with God to know that He 
a God ol that He 
Phat Jacob knew. That 
Jacob knew what the 


Jaboc 


itself. Jacob, as not have 
was 
Was hot 


I know 


whole 


Hncarness, 
remot 


[he 


lam 


e A good example is like a bell 
that calls many to church.—Danish 
Proverb 


God 


exhaustive 


Jacob could never know, that Was 


in the deepest, most sense 
God. He 
eod of nearness. He was the God in 


Jacob 


id his be ne 


personal was not merely a 


lived, and moved, and 


Jacob limped away from 


the experience knowing that God's exist 


ence, His love. His glory, His praise, 

is something in which he, Jacob, was 
personallh involved What concerned 
God concerned Jacob, not at the edge ol 
Jacob’s activity, but at its center. With 
out God everything lost its meaning, in 
deed CNISLONICE 

Jacob was granted the gift of enter 


ing the mystery ol 


] 
! 


God 1 


iysical way, of experiencing God's 


i-2 personal 
ven p 
concern tor him in terms ol 


personal 
wrestling match. Lest he ever forget his 
experience, God touched and crippled 
socket. of the 
kind 


Wholeness 


his “hip-muscle on- the 
mutilation which 
a mark of truce 
a deeper and higher kind of physical 


thigh.” a Was a 


ol restoration 


mnteerity. 





What is universal in Jacob’s experi 
what I can take for my instruction 
that God 
God: other people's God, but nonethe 


cnce, 
is the realization is truly my 
less wholly mine. I am to recognize my 
intimate, personal relationship to God. 
He calls me to use but rise above the 
formalities of religion, to submit to the 
routine of daily 


prayer, but to pel 


sonalize—dangerous word—and make my 
own the prayer formulas | have mouthed 
rather than prayed. He calls me to pe 


wonder 


sonal and to awe. 
We who have always lived in_ the 
Kaith, we who are “born Catholics,’ 


need to be reminded of the personal 
Faith. 


best brought home to us when we meet 


clement in ow Sometimes it is 


a convert, one who has wrestled with 


God and won: who has learned to love 


the Mass, the sacraments, and the liturgy 


of the Church—but whose approach to 


these is without the mechanical imper 





Faith. 
love fon 


sonality o born in the 

As ( 
the ofhcial worship ol the Church—the 
\lass the This 


love needs to be nourished. We cannot ' 


many 
itholics we have a-ereat 


and other sacraments. 


love the Mass too much. 
Some equate love for the Sacrifice of 
the Mass 


prayer, which is a contradiction in terms. | 


with love for an impersonal 
Phere is no such 


Nor can 


mecting in 


. / 
thing as impersonal 
Prayer is a 
God 


when we 


prayer there be. 


love, ol persons: and 


man. It will be a sad day 
come to think of public official worship 
is a highly impersonalized meeting ol 
God and man, with all our religious re 
iClLiONs, CMO tLLONS 


legitimate religious 


prefabricated, prestructured, and com 
pletely institutionalized. To conceive ol 
God 


ritual, a 


the meeting ol and man as onl 


external stylized, formalize 
iffair, where we pay ou debt of worshy 
with the impersonality of paying a_ bill 
is to destroy the meaning of prayer. T 


take away the personal element is t 


take away love. And prayer is essentially 
love. 

Whether we attend Mass, or meditate | 
on the passion of Christ, or pray our | 


rosary, the coming together is always 
personal. More than that. The meeting 
place is eminently personal, the depths 


ol God. 
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always 


ecting 


depths 


Happily 


Before Pre-Cana, couples married without much 
knowledge of what marriage is all about. Now, 


in many dioceses, Pre-Cana teaches couples 


How to be 
Married 





What can be done about overbearing 
in-laws? 


Should a husband be expected to do 
housework? 
How 


vour wife from 


spending money you haven't earned yet? 


do you stop 
Is it right for a husband to expect a 
regular night out with the boys? 
What is the Church's attitude 
Rhythm? 


Is it dangerous for a 


on 


woman to be 


older than her husband? 

For some 4500 newly married couples 
in the Archdiocese of New York, the 
answers to these questions and dozens 


like them are clear. 







by KAY SULLIVAN 


The reason why: prior to their mar- 
they Pre-Cana_ conter- 
ences for engaged couples where these 
actually asked—and 
thoroughly and authoritatively answered 


riage, attended 


questions —wer¢ 
by experts. 

the 
fast 
f getting 


In many dioceses 
Pre-Cana 
becoming a traditional part 
The New York program, spon 
the 


and 


throughout 


country, conferences are 


married. 


sored by the Family Life Bureau of 


Archdiocese, is typical. In cities 


suburbs of the Archdiocese, young 
couples eagerly watch to see when a 
Pre-Cana conference will be held in 
their local areas. 


The enthusiastic reception of Pre-Cana 
Conferences by young couples is their 
best advertisement. Top. a couple await 
the start of a conference 

Vew 


Bottom, Rev. George Kelly. York 


Cana Director. acts as moderator at 
“Doctors Night.” when medical men 


discuss physical aspects of marriage 
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Savs the Reverend George Kellv. ener- 
eetic archdiocesan director of the 
ment: “Thanks to the 
His Eminence 


to the 


MOVE 
active interest of 
Cardinal Spellman and 
marvelous co-operation of ow 
pastors, the Pre-Cana conferences are 


well organized in New York. W<¢ 
twenty-six 


have 
various boroughs 
What has 


pleased us most, however, is the response 


centers im 


and counties of the. state. 
Their whole 


hearted endorsement of the program has 


of voung men and women. 


been our best advertisement.” 
Just what is Pre-Cana? 


call il 
pily-married cours¢ 


“You might a how-to-be-hap- 


savs Father Kelly 
“In fact. | think we could almost guaran 
tee a happy and holy marriage to any 
young couple who faithfully follow the 
and rules we give them. It used 
that 


curity, and parenthood were 


advice 


to be social status CCONOMIC sé 
more mM 
portant or as important as getting along 


What 


people today is the happiness they get 


together. matters most to voung 


out of living together. We try to ana 
lyze that happiness flor them, teach them 
the proper approach to the vocation of 
marriage.” 

conterences last about two 
total 
is eight hours 


Pre-Cana 


hours aplece time for the whole 


Course Phe opening and 
nights of the conferences are 


conducted by a 


closing 
priest On the second 
night, couples listen to a member of the 
Catholic Physicians Guild discuss physi 
third 
night, a panel of Catholic couples dis 


cal aspects of marriage. On the 


and 


cuss their experiences in marriage 
answer questions on everyday problems. 
\ priest acts as moderator at’ every 
meeting. 

“The panel of married couples, all of 
Christian 
Movement, usually steal the 
Father Kelly. “We 


can talk all we want to about marriage, 


whom are members of out 
Family 
show,” says priests 
but when the youngsters hear these hap 
pily married husbands and wives discuss 
what it’s like 


love 


to be married and see the 


and respect they have for each 
other, they're really impressed.” 

On the final evening of Pre-Cana, the 
young couples knecl at Benediction of 
the Blessed and read aloud 
prayers from the Nuptial Mass. At one 


point, the priest asks the young brides 


Sacrament 


to-be to hold out their engagement rings 
for a blessing. 

“This is the part the girls seem to like 
very much,” says Father Kelly, “whereas 
the boys tell me what they really ap 
preciate is the emphasis we give to the 
importance of the man in marriage. In 
fact. I've that at the outset it 
is the girls who bring in then 
for the talks—but by the end of the dis 


cussions, it’s Just. the 


noticed 


flances 


reverse. ‘Then it 


seems to be the young men who are 


9 


thev ask the most 


most eager to Come; 
seem to be 
than the 


they 


questions and even 


more enthusiastic young 


women.” 
Father Kelly attributes this to the fact 


that grooms have a way olf being pushed 


in the background while brides fuss 
about wedding arrangements, gowns, in- 
vitations, and showers 

“Pre-Cana man in 


the marriage picture, gives him the im- 


re-establishes the 
portance and dignity that he deserves,” 
savs Father Kelly. 

Pre-Cana is a nation-wide movement. 
\ natural outgrowth of the Cana Move- 
ment, the recalls the marriage 
feast of Cana at which Christ performed 
His first miracle The Cana 
\lovement began back in 1943 with the 
efforts of Rev. John P. Delaney, S. J., 
in New York to hold Family Renewal 
days for married people. However, it 
wasn’t until 1944 that the 
was attached to these 
kdward P. Dowling, S J.. of St. Louis. 

After World War II, 


Cana activity became an ordinary 


name 


public 


name “Cana” 


mectings by Rev. 


Cana and Pre 

part 

of parish life in areas of the Midwest 
| 


ind then spread to the East. Today, 


@ The best way to remember 
your wife’s birthday is to forget it 
once.—H. N. Ferguson 


Cana can be found in some. ninety 
\merican dioceses. 
“There are 16,000) marriages every 


New York,” 
“Our goal is to en- 


vear in the Archdiocese of 


says Father Kelly. 
compass at least 8,000 couples in Pre- 
Cana. The 


married late in life or the 


mature couples getting 
widowed in- 
dividuals marrying new partners may 
not feel the need of attending our con- 
ferences, but we definitely want to have 


all our young people benefit by Pre 


Cana’s guidance and advice.” 
Let’s take a look 

Cana Conference. 
It’s 7:30 of a Friday evening in the 

basement of St 


at a typical Pre- 


Jerome's parish house 
in the Bronx. Several young couples arc 
busy lining up chairs, placing ash trays 
little and 
pencils for the all-important question 


about, distributing cards 
ind-answer period, 

\s newcomers enter, a smiling, young 
priest bustles over to the door to greet 
them. He is Father Stephen J. Kelleher. 

The young couples take their seats 
almost 


shyly. Some look self-conscious; 


some assume an air of boredom. \ 
student and his girl sit down and he 
studiously history book. \ 


handsomely dressed couple in their early 


ope ns a 


thirties share 
Day of the 


a copy ol the Mass on the 


Marriage. A very young 


couple, she in loafers and sports clothes, 
he with a bright plaid windbreaker and 
dungarees, take seats in the back row 
and gigele. All told, there are twenty 
couples present. 

“We've had up to seventy couples, 
depending on the — season,” 


Father 


explains 
Kelleher. ““Vonight is) about 
average.” 

\ couple of girls without escorts en- 
ter and look around dubiously. The 
older of the Father 
“Her flance is out in Cali- 
fornia and taking his Pre-Cana_ there,” 


with a 


two approaches 


Kelleher. 


toward her com- 
“She wants to know as much 
make her Pre- 
And can IT stay with her so 
she won't be alone?” 


she says nod 
panton 
as he does, so can she 


Cana here? 


Father Kelleher readily agrees. 

“We've married 
couples ask permission to attend,” he 
didn’t 
Cana when they got 


even had a few 


says. “They know about Pre- 
married, they tell 
us, and they don’t want to miss out on 
anything that will help them stay hap- 
pily married. OF course, they're always 
welcomed.” 

Phe panel takes its place at the front 
of the room and-the conversational buzz 
dies down. Phe about-to-be-marrieds 
expectantly at the marrieds and 


the marrieds smile back happily. 


stare 
I hey 
Ann Cunningham, mar- 
fifteen years, with six children; 
Marie Walzer, 
and three children: 


are Daniel and 
ried for 
Joba and sixteen vears 
Kdward and Cath- 
crine O’Brien, twenty-two years and four 
children; and John and Teresa Grady, 
child. 
Daniel is an accountant, John, a New 
York City fireman, Edward works for 


Consolidated Edison, and John Grady is 


twenty-two months and one, 


circulation manager for a magazine. 
hkelleher 
prayel 


Father 
with a 


opens the mecting 
and then introduces the 
panel members to the audience. 
“You've got fifty-five years of married 
experience facing you tonight,” he tells 
them, “so take advantage of the fact 
They are 
all down-to-earth, realistic Catholic cou- 


ples who have met and are meeting the 


and ask plenty of questions. 


will 
Phey're here to give you the benefit of 


problems you soon encounter 
their experience.” 

Phere is a litthe hesitancy in the au 
as the couples take up the first subject 
Father 


that of money. 


Kelleher suggests they explore 


‘Let's start, by finding out who 
handles the money in your house,” h¢ 
asks the panel. 

In turn, the husbands tell how they 
have met the battle of the budget. The 
consensus of opinion is that in matters 
ol big expenditures, it is best for hus 
band and wile to plan together. The 


wife can handle day-to-day expenditures 
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Pre-Cana prepares couples for 
everything about marriage from 


sex to finances, but the stress 


Ss 
t is On growing together in grace 
© 
e 
. 
i- 
2 Couples separate for lectures by doctors from the 
h Catholic Physicians Guild. Talks are frank. with 
re the emphasis on spiritual and moral aspects of sex 
sO seine 
od 
he 
e- 
ell 
mn 
ip 
Lys 
nit 
ZT 
ods 
nd 
1ey 
Mare 
en; 
‘ars 
ith- 
our 
uly, 
ild. 
Yew 
for without accounting for every penny, but both hus- 
ly is band and wife should work out the family budget 
and know what it costs to run a home. 
ting “By the way,” Father Kelleher asks the audience, 
> “do any of you know what it costs to run a home?” 
\ voice speaks up quickly from the audience: 
ried “Look, all we want to do is get married—don't 
alte start trouble already.” 
“watt rhe place breaks into laughter, From then on 
pe the air is happier, bright with quips, prominent 
poo among them Father Kelleher’s. 
ye In quick succession the panel takes up a variety of 
al subjects: including such questions as: Should the 
s+ ol wile work? (not unless absolutely necessary flor a 
riel time to help with emergency bills such as 
medical expenses); what to do about in-laws (be 
Pie pleasant, respectful but firm); recreation (whenever Ge 
byect possible, shared, but don’t nag when one or the LS 
plore other partnet “takes an evening off” for a legitimate 
g o ‘ 
reason: marriage wasn’t meant to smother individu- 
who lity); quarrels, (they're bound to occur but can 
he be eliminated if each tries sincerely to see the Phese ‘ . 
er, at, wpeieh.) After initial Sess men become Cana 
— SSE Sa enthusiasts. Pre-Cana, says Father Kelly, 
The the front row. His fiancee gives him an eanoalaland PRE EEE ny panne 
g 
aLLCTS look. “I've heard that women get awful moody.” 
hus The panel husbands all agree that this can hap- 
The | pen. So do the panel wives. 
itures (Continued on page 75) 
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Design 
for living 


What has architecture to do with living? An imaginary visitor 
from Mars might consider the connection rather slim after a look 
at the designless hodgepodge of brick and mortar that constitutes 
many of our major cities. However, a short chat with Joseph 
Denis Murphy. a member of the St. Louis architectural firm of 
Murphy and Mackey. might conceivably change his mind: for Mr, 
Murphy insists that good design has a great deal to do not only 
with how we live. but also with how we pray, work, study. and 
rear our families. “Take a church as an example.” he suggests. 
“Any successful church design must contribute to the primary 
function of worship. Within the limits of budget. materials. and 
building methods. it must encourage prayer. the uplifting of our 
spirits to God. A good design does this: a bad one. on the other 
hand. can actually have a depressing. distracting effect. Now, if 
this is true of design in churches, it should be readily seen how 
design in a factory can affect the way men approach their work, 
how in a school it may affect children’s learning. and in a home 
how it can affect for better or worse the pattern of family life.” 

Mr. Murphy. who designs churches, schools. hospitals. also 
has a word about our cities. “Most of our cities,” he says. “need 
a complete reconstruction. That’s rough and also a little un- 
realistic. But it’s never too late to at least begin planning intel- 
ligently for the future and to make gradual changes accordingly. 
Once a community accepts planning and puts it into effect, we're 
on our way to solving the problem.” 
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They bring 
living theater 
fo their 


community 


The Sign’s People of the Month 


It is a long way from Broadway to Shreveport. La., but the dis- 


tance in fact and in spirit has not prevented John Wray and Mar- 
garet Mary Young from realizing a life’s ambition: making living 
theater work in a typical. small American city. For twenty-two 
years, the Youngs have worked together, he as director and she as 
designer, to make Shreveport’s Little Theatre an example of com- 
munity theater at its best. Impelling them toward their goal has 
been a shared conviction, born when they first met as drama stu- 
dents at the University of lowa in 1928, that drama has a place as 
an important part of American cultural life. Time has proven 
the validity of their conviction. for today most of the dramatic 
production in this country is put on, not by Broadway. but by 
hundreds of volunteer. community theater groups like the Youngs 
Little Theatre. And while Broadway still strives to overcome its 
depression-born doldrums. the Youngs confidently predict that 
community theater will continue to grow and prosper. The advent 
of each new electronic development—movies. radio, talkies. tele- 
vision—has given rise to prophets of gloom about the future of the 
theater. Yet. as Mr. Young points out in The Community Theater 
(Harpers, 1957). they have been consistently proven wrong. No 
small reason for the failure of the predictions are countless people 


like the Youngs who find in community theater a way of life. 
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Haney of the Braves: 
Needed for a 
repetition of 1957, 

a big dose of luck 


IN MIDWINTER the _ Baltimore 
Orioles gave a schoolboy named Dave 
Nicholson the 
yachts to sign a contract in professional 


price of several steam 
baseball. His first performances as an 
outfielder in training camp in Scotts 
dale, Ariz., inspired scarcely any ecstatic 
comparisons with the flawless grace of 
Tris Speaker, but after a day or so 
Gordon Cobbledick, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, reported that the youth 
was showing gratifying improvement. 

“To be sure,” Mr. Cobbledick wrote, 
he hasn’t caught any fly balls yet, but 


he’s getting closer.” 


\bout the same time in Lakeland, 
Fla., the Detroit Tigers were about to 
open their exhibition season with a 


game against the Milwaukee Braves, de- 
fending champions of the world. While 
Milwaukee was qualifying to meet the 
Yankees in the World Series, the Tigers 
were achieving fourth place in the Amer- 
ican League, their loftiest position in 
seven years. 

Between Detroit had 
a deal with the Athletics for the services 
of Billy Martin, an infielder. Martin is 
the young man who opened the 1957 
the Yankees, 


dropped into New York’s Copacabana 


scasons, swuhg 


season as a member of 
with several playmates to celebrate his 
twenty-ninth birthday, and wound up 
in Kansas City. He is not handicapped 
by false modesty. 

“I suppose you look on this game as 
a preview of the World Series,” a man 
remarked facetiously before the exhibi- 
tion. 

“That's Martin 
confidently. Then he added a cautious 
footnote: “If the 

In the spring 


how I see it,” said 
Braves can repeat.” 

the sap of hope—and 
the hope of saps- 
with the 


runs free, rosy visions 


flourish crocus, and there’s a 
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In the spring the sap of hope—and the hope of saps— 
runs free, rosy visions flourish with the crocus, and 


there’s a bit of Babe Ruth in the most callow rookie 


SERIES FEVER 
IN THE SPRING 


by RED SMITH 


little bit of 
rookie. 


Babe Ruth in the most cal- 
Later on the horrid truth 
may dawn, as it dawned twenty-five years 
ago upon one Joe Hutcheson of the 
Brooklyn Hutcheson was a 
left-handed hitter who had broken the 
the Southern 
tion, but in a brief, unhappy life with 


low 


Lx xlgers. 


fences down in Associa- 
the Dodgers he faced a different quality 
of pitching. 

“You know,” he remarked one day in 
a moment of agonizing reappraisal, “I’m 
beginning to think the pitchers up here 
just don’t want me to hit.” 

“That's about the 
Dodger coach 


size of it, son,” 


said a named Casey 
Stengel. 

Somehow the present season got under 
way without formal benediction in this 
space, although in the past the leagues 
have 


until 


been considerate enough to wait 
the races had been 
Only then, as a rule, do 


the results of 
forecast here. 
they set out to prove the predictions 
erroneous, irresponsible, uninformed, 
and illogical. 

However, no irreparable harm_ has 
been done. For a practiced hand, it is 
just as easy to be wrong in May as in 
\pril, as the following estimate will, in 


all likelihood, demonstrate: 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
LEAGUI LEAGUE 
Braves Yankees 
Cardinals White Sox 
Reds Tigers 
Dodgers Red Sox 


(The first four positions in cach 
league are the only ones that count. 
There is nothing to be gained by going 
into the life in the 
second division, for this can only bruise 


sordid details of 


the sensibilities of those assigned to that 


limbo and create discontent among the 
citizens of San Francisco who have been 
cuddling the wistful notion that they 
are getting a major league team.) 
Though Milwaukee had a margin of 
eight games over second-place St. Louis 
when the 1957 season ended, the Braves 
needed than a little bit of luck 
will have to have a full 
share of good fortune to repeat in a 
splendidly balanced league. hey 
profited by two factors which are un- 


more 


to win, and 


likely to favor them in the same degree 
this year. 

One was their hypnotic’ power over 
Cincinnati, a that played ball 
against six opponents and played dead 


team 


against Milwaukee, winning only four 
of twenty-two matches. Had the Reds 
been able to play them on even terms, 
the Braves’ margin over St. Louis would 
have been cut to game. 

Another big break for Milwaukee was 
the August uprising of the Proletariat in 
the second division. For three and a half 
months, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, and Philadelphia fought for 
the lead so bitterly that a single defeat 
sometimes dropped a team from first to 
filth place. Then the Cardinals plunged 
into a nine-game streak, the 
Dodgers, Reds, and Phillies went glassy- 


one 


losing 


eyed and wobbly, and the Braves romped 


away to a lead of eight and a_ half 
games. The Cardinals rallied for one 
more run at the leaders but couldn't 


close the gap. 
No club can‘rely on history repeating 


itself in these respects. Red Schoen- 
dienst, who brought championship class 
to the Milwaukee infield after he was 
obtained from the Giants, limped 
through the winter on a sore leg. Both 
Hank Aaron and his manager, Fred 


Haney, would be happier if the dam- 
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If the Braves should 
falter, St. Louis will take 
it with youth, experience, 
and Stan Musial 















Bonus player Nicholson: 
“To be sure, he hasn't 
caught any fly balls yet, 
but he’s getting closer.” 


aged Bill Bruton could return to center 
field and release Aaron for duty in right. 

One can see threats of trouble for 
Milwaukee, yet the Braves merit favorit- 
ism on the basis of their pitching talent. 
Last year’s redoubtable staff of Warren 
Spahn, Lew Burdette, Bob Buhl, Gene 
Conley, Bob ‘Trowbridge, Don Mc- 
Mahon, and Ernie Johnson has been 
beefed up by a trade that brought Bob 
Rush from the Cubs; and Haney has 
at least half a dozen strong-armed 
youngsters at his command. 

St. Louis has a happy blend of youth, 
speed, and experience topped by Stan 


Musial, the greatest ball player in 
flannels. If the Braves should falter, 
the Cardinals could take it all. 


So could the Reds, who bartered for 
pitchers at every rummage sale, church 
bazaar, auction, and remnant counter 
during the winter to shore up their 
only weak department. They had to 
pay in muscle, yielding up such Cin- 
cinnati demigods as Ted Kluszewski 
and Wally Post, but as now constituted 
the Reds could prove the adage that it 
takes a good team and a lucky one to 
win a pennant. Birdie Tebbetts has a 
good team; luck could tip the scales. 

This can’t be said of the Dodgers, 
who left more than a colorful tradi- 
tion behind when they quit Brooklyn 
for Los Angeles. Many of their brightest 
stars left their future in Ebbets Field. 


Billy Martin, not noted for false modesty, sees 
it as Detroit vs. the Braves, if the Braves can repeat 











Roy Campanella, Jackie Robinson, 


Pee Wee Reese, Duke Snider, Carl 
Furillo, and Gil Hodges—these were 
the great men who brought four cham- 
pionships to Brooklyn in six years. 
Campanella and Robinson are gone, 
Reese and Furillo are going. Snider 
underwent surgery in December on a 
knee that may or may not repair itself 
for a service. When the 
season opened, only Hodges seemed fit. 
The Dodgers have many good players 
and few bona fide stars to dazzle the 
smog-filled eyes of Los Angelenos. As 
their Western adventure story began, 
it was conceivable that a resolute Phila- 
delphia team might crowd them into 


full season of 


the second division for the first time 
in fifteen years. 
There is a good deal that could be 


said about the American League—about 
Chicago’s emphasis defense and 
speed, about Detroit's hopes for a young 
team fired by Billy Martin, about the 
potential of the muscular Red Sox if 
their pitching should improve. 

One is reminded, however, of the 
story of Eclipse, a Thoroughbred foaled 
in England in 1764 and raced by a 
cantankerous Irishman named _ Denis 
O'Kelly. Eclipse won every time out 
of the barn, smothering his opposition 
with such paralyzing ease that the book- 
makers stopped taking bets on him, 
owners refused to enter their steeds 


on 
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Casey Stengel: For a constant 
winner, a lesson from a parable 
about a horse named Eclipse. 
Stengel first; the rest nowhere 


against him, and at length he was left, 
like Alexander, with no worlds to con- 


quer. 
One night O'Kelly walked into a 
hunt club and found owners setting 


up a race for sixteen of England’s top 
horses. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “allow Eclipse 
to start and I will name the exact order 
of the finish the last 
I will back my judgment for any amount 
you name.” 

The lived who could 
call the order of the finish for a field of 
seventeen O’Kelly’s entry was 
accepted bets covered. He 
scribbled his selections, sealed the docu- 
ment, and turned it over. 

In those days a flag was struck up an 
eighth of a mile from the finish. Any 
horse that failed to reach this flag be- 
fore the winner 


down to horse. 


oracle never 
horses. 


and _ his 


home “‘dis- 
tanced” and his place in the race was 
designated as 


got was 
“nowhere.” 
the 

race, 


Eclipse burst into lead at the 
start of the four-mile increased 
his advantage at every post, and finished 
a quarter-mile ahead of his closest pur- 
suer, distancing the entire field. 

In a cathedral silence, the club secre- 
tary broke the seal and read O’Kelly’s 
forecast aloud: 

“Eclipse first—the rest nowhere.” 

Mr. Casey Stengel is at liberty to in- 
terpret this as he chooses. 
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W hile it would seem impossible 
to overdo a denunciation of 
the Soviets, whose Godless philosophy 
and actions are the scandal of our time 
and among the most horrible and in 


human of all time, they must be given 
full credit in at least one sense. 

They are worthy foes, and the policy 
of craft, cunning, guile, and worse, by 


“cold 


war” against free nations is being spread 


means of which their so-called 
to more and more fronts, serves to keep 
us always on the alert and constantly 
seeking new ways to strengthen and im 
prove our position. 

Their triumph in the last Olympic 
Games, for though 
achieved by hook and by crook, was a 
kind of “Pearl Harbor” that rocked 


American complacency to its founda- 


instance even 


tions,‘ as did the recent success ol 
their first Sputnik rocket. 
Both thank God, 


have spurred us to a frenzy of activity, 


more 


events, bloodless, 
to all-out efforts to regain our supremacy 
in these fields. 

Even before we've made fair head- 
way, however, we find ourselves facing 
another serious situation, the result of 
the rascally Reds using the furor stirred 
by Sputnik as a behind 
which they've been perfecting plans to 
before the third 


Brussels International Ex- 


smoke screen 
humble us world a 
time—at the 
position. 

They nearly got by with it, too, and, 
in fact, still may turn the trick. 

If they do, it will be completely ironic 
since their principal aim is to eclips¢ 
the U. S. in the 
thereby beating us at our own game be 


matter of television, 
cause we are far in the lead in respect to 
programing quality and quantity as well 
as the number of sets in use. 


NBC Sounded Alarm 


As I say, they might have gotten away 
with their show-up had not NBC Presi- 
dent Robert Sarnoff sounded the tocsin 
VBC 
will present the world 


with the announcement that the 
Opera Company 
premiere of a new Gian-Carlo Menotti 
work at the 
position in August. 

The work, for which Mr. Menotti was 
is Maria Golovin, 


well-to-do 


Brussels International Ex- 


commissioned by NBC 
the love story of a woman 
for a blind man in post World War II 
Italy. 

\ joint project of the network and 
the office of Howard S. Cullman, U. S. 
Commissioner for the Brussels Exposi- 
tion, it will be presented for two weeks 
at the U. S. Pavilion and later 
NBC-TV. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Sarnoff noted that the stakes at 
sels are high, and they are, indeed. 


telecast 


over 


srus- 


28 


“The eyes of the world will be on 
this Exposition,” he said. 


“The East-West contest there will be 
fought on the battleground of the arts. 
If our country is to win a cultural vic- 
tory, or even achieve cultural parity, 
it is imperative that not only govern 
ment, but unite 


private organizations, 


in a common effort.” 


TV Stirred To Action 


Mr. Sarnoff’s remarks rang like a 
thunder-clap through the TV industry, 
which, it was discovered, was pitifully 
that a cultural exhibit was 
scheduled for Brussels or any place else, 


unaware 


that American TV was expected to par- 
ticipate, and that Maria Golovin was 


Quiz expert on boxing, Dr. Joyce Brothers has become TV’s first woman sports commentator, 





the only American TV contribution j; 
preparation at that time. 

The NBC warning had 
the desired effect, however; the industry 


President's 


immediate 
at this writing, several major events ar 
being planned. 


was stirred to action and 


\mong other American stars, Liberag 
is scheduled to appear and Ed Sullivan 
is currently making 
stage one or more of his “typical” shows 


arrangements to 


If all those pledged to participate do 
SO, LS. IV will 
counterpart because oun 


swamp its Soviet 
stars are 2Teat 
favorites in Europe. 

It’s a shame that we 


being swamped, but if we 


Came so near 
learn the 
lesson involved | suppose it can be con. 
sidered worthwhile. 





RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 
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To The Ladies 


While I’m sure the frilly sex will 
never go out of style or its members 
suffer any serious decline in popularity, 
it’s both interesting and encouraging to 
note the inroads the ladies are making 
in various broadcasting directions these 
days, espec ially those traditionally con- 
sidered exclusively male. 

For one, Dr. Joyce Brothers, the five- 
foot, 100-pound, blue-eyed blonde whose 
amazing knowledge of boxing won her 
$134,000 on The $64,000 Question and 
its companion program, The $64,000 
Challenge, some months ago, recently 
became the networks’ first woman sports 
commentator through her appointment 
as “traveling good will ambassador’”’ for 
ABC-TV’s Wednesday night fights. 

In this capacity she also acts as of- 
ficial hostess on the series and as a “‘lace 
curtain” press agent lectures, 
radio, TV, newspaper, and magazine in- 
terviews are aimed at interesting more 
and more of the gentler sex in the not 
always gentle art of formal fisticuffs. 

Research shows that her position as 
the first woman in America to achieve 
national stature as a sports commentator 
is supported by the records, which means 
she’s also very probably the first woman 
in the world to attain such prominence 
in this field. 

In any 
the contrary. 

Others of her sex have managed in- 
dividual invasions at various times, but 
most gave it up as a bad job after brief 
tries and those who held on have been 
limited to a particular locality. 

Of the latter, however, one Jill Jack- 
son, of New Orleans, probably came 
closer than any other woman to being 
first to reach the “Big Time” in sports, 
the distinction now enjoyed by Dr. 
Brothers. 

In fact, from 1940 to about 1950, Miss 
Jackson was known as “The World's 
Only Woman Sports Commentator.” 

While the sports fraternity was aware 
of the technical inaccuracy of this title, 
all concerned winked at it in deference 
to the little lady, feeling she had earned 
it, or something approximating it, by 
virtue of her wide popularity, years of 
nightly broadcasts on the local NBC out- 
let, occasional network appearances, and 
the authorship — of 
stories and articles. 

Oddly 
woman 


whose 


case, there’s no evidence to 


numerous sports 


enough, 
who 


Miss Jackson, the 
nearly made the grade, 
striking resemblance to Dr. 
Brothers, the woman who did, and the 
two could “doubles,” 


bears a 
pass as certainly 
as sisters. 

Dr. Brothers, by the way, began ac- 
quiring the fund of boxing knowledge 
with which she now regularly astounds 


“EMMY” AND FRIEND—Marilyn Toomey, 
(right), NBC-TV‘s current “color girl,”’ 
poses with one of trophies presented 

in TV Emmy Awards ceremonies 


INVADE U.S.—Minerva Urecal and Wal- 
ter Sande (center, left) co-star in 
“Tugboat Annie,” currently syndicated 
here after Canadian premiere 


STAR OF TOMORROW—Petite Pat Suzuki, 


(center, right), sparkling Seattle 
songstress, is being hailed by critics 
as a “star of tomorrow” 


FILMS TO TV—-There’s a lot of Leon 
Errol (bottom, left) in TV’s future, 
specifically 133 short features the 
late comic made, now released to TV 


MORE TO COME—Success of his recent 
“Swing Into Spring” telecast prompted 
Benny Goodman (bottom, right) to 
consider hour-long variety series 





self-defense, 


televiewers in 


millions of 
shortly after her marriage nine years ago 
to her physician-husband, Dr. Milton J. 
Brothers. An amateur boxer in the U. S. 
Marines, Dr. Milton 
avid fan of the fights on TV and, since 
his wife 


Brothers was an 


the couple had only one set, 
had to watch the 
So she whetted her interest with re- 
search into the history of pugilism and 
the lives and careers, etc., of pugilists 


fights or nothing. 











and soon became as avid as her hus 
band. 

Today, she probably tops him and 
certainly knows more about “the fight 


game.” 


Things To Come 


In the works is Dr. 
anthology series dealing with the ex 
periences, etc, of a 


Pygmalion, an 


plastic surgeon. 
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write and direct. 


will 
Fred Astaire is getting closer to signing 


Ben Hecht 


for a musical series for fall release. 
He'll star in ten of the first 39 halt 
hours, if and when. Strike It Rich 


producer Walt Framer is peddling an 
expanded version of that long-running 
quiz-giveaway to the networks as you 


read this. Tailored for night-time pres 


entation, it'll be titled Strike It Rich 
Unlimited. . Barry Wood, executive 
producer of NBC-TV’s Wide, Wide 
World, is conferring with Eurovision 


officials on a 90-minute program to be 


telecast in eleven European countries 
later in the United 
the first Eurovision 


shown in 


and_ re-broadcast 
States. It will be 
program this 
. . Jimmy Gleason, now seventy, Is 
planning a filmed series called Bob and 
Jim, co-starring himself and his long 
time .pal, Robert Armstrong. . . . Charles 
Laughton to do a Hitchcock-type series 
but one that will deal with the classics 
rather than 
He'll also act in several episodes. 


ever country. 


murder-mystery-suspense. 


If he continues at his present pace, 
Mitchell will be the 
posed man on TV. Already starring in 
the O. Henry Playhouse and Mayor of 
the Town, the veteran next will 
be seen as one of modern fiction’s most 
popular durable characters, the 
fabled sea-faring Scotchman, Colin Glen- 
cannon, a creation of the late Guy Gil- 
patric, originally introduced to the 
reading public by the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Titled Glencannon, the weekly, 


Thomas most ex- 


actor 


and 


half- 
the 
\BPC studios in London. The premiere 
is scheduled for this fall. 


hour series is now being filmed at 


Jack Webb is planning six one-hour 


filmed documentaries on science, 


which he will narrate. 


space 
Each program 
$100,000. Desilu to 
Rough Riders, a 


adventures and exploits 


will cost about 
The 


based on the 


produce series 
ol Teddy Roosevelt's famed troops, with 
top stars appearing in each episode a-la 
David 
Susskind has musical spectacular versions 
of O. Henry’s The Gift of the Magi and 


Wagon Train. Producet 


Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women com 
ing up, the first tentatively scheduled 
to show in mid-October, the second in 
late November or early December. 


Brian Keith, formerly of The Crusader 
series, is the best bet at this writing to 
portray “Philip Marlowe” in the Good 
son-Todman _ tele-series 
private eye 
Chandler’s fictional sleuth. 
Production on 39 episodes of New 

Confidential, the B 


detailing the 


adventures of Raymond 


well-known 


York 


Oo 
> 


begins in 


30 


Town in May. Lee Tracy, stage and 
screen veteran, will star. . Although 
the deal to have Rory Calhoun portray 
Joaquin Murietta, the Mexican bandit 
known as the Robin Hood of El Dorado 
in the early days of California, is shaky, 
the half-hour, filmed not and 
shooting will get under way soon, either 
with Calhoun or a stellar substitute. 


series is 


The Power Of TV 


Evidence of ‘T'V’s powerful influence 
on virtually every phase of American 
life through its amazing penetration is 
all around us these days, as illustrated 
by the proposed Jack London Memorial 
Park and Museum now being planned 
in California. 

\lthough so far only one of London's 
stories has been adapted to TV, Capt. 


David Grief, filmed, syndicated, and 
starring Maxwell Reed, the revival of 
interest in his works has been tre- 


mendous, not only in the United States 
but in every country in which it 
ing shown. 


is be- 


In fact, the constant stream of visitors 
to his ranch has been so great, his heirs 
decided to donate fifteen acres of it to 
the state of California for the establish- 
ment of a memorial park and museum, 
the latter to contain hundreds of curios 
the author gathered in the course of his 
travels and his personal, 5,000-volume 
library, among other things. 

Even though this grant wasn’t widely, 
publicized, reaction was so staggering 
it was considered necessary to revise the 
original plans upward. So now, the 
California will another 35 
from heirs 
acres ol this 


buy 
London's 


state of 
and 
total 


ranch acres 

add 250 

of 50. 
When completed, the 


its own to 


Jack London 
Memorial Park and Museum will be lo- 
cated just outside Glen Ellen, which is 
north of San Francisco in 
loved Valley of the Moon. 


London's be 


TV Around The World 

IV continues to be the fastest-growing 
industry in history and is now showing 
the world 
although, as in the United States, its uses 
aren't limited to 


in nearly every country in 


commercial program 


ing. 


n Northern Germany, for example, 
it is being used to direct traffic in this 
way: Cameras are trained on key inter- 
sections and their pictures are fed to 
control center.” 


\ policeman watches these and _ relays 


monitors in a “main 
instructions to men on duty when traf 
fic becomes snarled at any one point. 
In England, churches 
re-scheduled evening services to avoid 


several have 


competition with popular shows like 
Sunday Night at the Palladium. And 





wouldn't you know the British would 
call Phil Silvers’ You'll Never Get Rig) 
weekly fun-fest The Sergeant Major 
Show? They like that one but not The 
$64,000 Question, which was dropped 
because it couldn’t rack up a rating, 

In Australia, TV is booming, and 
there are now about 250,000 sets in Op. 


eration, more than twice as many a 
last year. As in most foreign countries 
Lassie, Tales of Wells Fargo, The Bob 


Cummings Show, Tugboat Annie, ang 


other American series Constitute the 
bulk of the programing. 
Incidentally, Father Knows Best, q 


popular feature in about 20 countries 
for some time, recently became the first 
program to be presented on a network 
basis in Germany where it’s known as 


Vater Is Der Best????? 
In Brief 
Peter Lawtord’s mother refuses to 


play his mother in his Thin Man series 
and is also turning down all bids t 
appear as a society woman which, as 
Lady Lawtord, she could handle easily ; 
Her preference is for character roles} | 

Mary Costa, the blonde beauty on} | 
Climax!, is set to portray Swedish song 
stress Jenny Lind in There’s One Bor 
Every Minute, the upcoming movie 
the life of circus man P. 7 
Barnum. ... Buzz around Manhattan is 
that Douglas Fairbanks will _prepar 
Queen Elizabeth for her concentration 
on TV via appearances throughout the 
world. Don’t take Allen's 
retirement announcement too seriously 
Show folk who've been around as long 
as Gracie can’t call a halt that abrupth 
and stick to it... . Sales of color TV sets 
so far this year are running 50 per cent 


based on 


Gracie 





above the same period in 1957. 

Negotiations are on again to ‘TV-spe 
The Ben Story this 
Jack Benny and Jimmy Durant 
friends of ““The OV Maestro,” will 
appear as themselves, if and when. .. 
Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers wil 
add KFB 
to their broadcasting empire if the FG 
The deal is for $450,000. 


tacularize Bernie 


close 
















Los Angeles radio station 


approve S. 


has been oflered thé 
lead in an upcoming NTA tele-serié 
based on The Third Man film of seve 
back. 


Gosden 


James Mason 


seasons Congratulations 
and Charles Corre 
known as “Amos ‘n’ Andy,” wh 
recently began their 31st year on 
air... . Victor Borge is mulling a CB 


Freeman 
better 


IV bid to star in a serious drama. .. 
It looks from here as though Candi 
Camera, one of early ‘TV's biggest # 
tractions, will soon be back but re-titled 
1/1-Stan Only celebrities wi 
be filmed. 


Camera. 
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: “a work on a house in New Orleans’ French Quarter, the challenge 
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of a cross rising in symbolic concrete over the rocky desert of 
/-spe Arizona, the shape of Maine lobsterpots set in the sun to dry. 
y thi the gentle weaving of wheat on the treeless plains of Montana: 
re these were some of the patterns of America caught by the 





camera of Bernhard Moosbrugger, a Swiss photographer on 
a six-month photographic tour of the United States. But 
Moosbrugger captured something else with his camera, too. 
With the fresh viewpoint only a stranger can bring. he re- 
corded the rhythm of life in this country—of America at 
work, at play, and at prayer, and of America on the move. In 
this picture essay, we present this record as he saw it, full 


of life, full of contrasts, and full of meaning for Americans. 





ics Wi 





AMERICA ON THE MOVE: Americans boast of their mobility | 


as if everything moved at jet speeds. Though there is no doubt about our status 


as a fast-moving nation, our modes of travel can be slon, quaint, picturesque 


CAPTIONS BY BERNHARD MOOSBRUGGER 





_ wit all a a, Mi 


Romantic old buggies like this one parked conspicuously before a “no parking” sign in New Orleans’ French Quarter are not 


ust tourist attractions. They are actually still used, especially in the poore) Negro section, for the daily delivery of purchases 


We couldn't help but marvel at American highways. Take this 
maze of roadways we saw in California. E urope can't compare 


t 


Definitely an anachronism is this old Dutch gold 
prospector we met near Winslow, Arizona. He 
makes a living by selling postcards of himself 
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AMERICA AT WORK 
In factories and farms 


and on city streets, we are 


a nation at work. Through 


the work of our bands, 
e glean the fruits of God’s 


wonderful providence 


We went through the South in Spring so we missed the cottonfields in 
bloom. But we got a taste of “King Cotton” during tour of a cotton mill 





1s in Work is bustling in America. Auto workers in Detroit don’t 


Waitresses hurry to carry out meals at a highway drive-in. 
mill even leave the assembly line, it seems, for a bite of lunch 


We found all sorts of drive-ins: restaurants, theaters, banks 


' 
| 


The only man we saw taking his work easy was this shoe- 
shine man in Philadelphia. So we hired him for a shine 


In Arizona we passed this Navajo sheepherder. Like 
their forebears, modern Navayjos still raise sheep on 
their lands despite oil and uranium discoveries. 
Slowly, however, they are losing their own culture 
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This playful lion entertained the children at the 
Ice Follies. He won his way into our hearts, too 


AMERICA AT PLAY 


A country that is still young in beart, 
America finds expression for ber gay spirit 


at shows and rodeos and county fairs 


or in the cool peace of ber great forests 


whatoe sot 
The variety of the costumes, the whole phantastic display of color, light, 


and stagework cannot be found in E urope. {merica ts lavishly gay 


Even more lavish than your man-made creations 
God has blessed your country with. We enjoyed 


ping in the cool, green peace of your great forests 
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\ heli Eb 
dren, 


America’s playgrounds prove its love for « hil 
These children are having fun ona circular swing 


We got our wish to see an American county fair 
in Ellsworth, Wis. Swiss fairs are less noisy 


In New Mexico, we saw a real, Weste 
It went on despite a sandstorm tl 
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AMERICA AT PRAYER: The American spirit is at us riches 


when it searches its own depths to find God; for whatever may be said of ow 


material achievements, our testament of Faith 1s of greater and richer worth 


The old Spanish mission at Laguna, New Mexico, stands Negroes attend a segregated Baptist church in Mont. 
as a lasting monument to the early Spanish missionaries gomery, Ala. Segregation is a scandal among Christians 








ps pan Hi 


On the Feast of Corpus Christi, we watched this procession of small Indian girls at St. Michael’s Mission in Arizona. The Sisters 
had dressed them up as angels for the day. Living with the Indians, we felt their tragic conflict to achieve a decent way of life 
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asters 
| life 


We spent Easter in the farming community in York, S.C., where Father Maurice Shean had hoped to resettle a group of Italian 


immigrants. There was much hope here and a warm community spirit. It came as bad news to hear that many have left for cities 
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Old Michele was furious. It was 


blasphemy—this imprisoning of the Blessed 


Virgin. Of course, there was also 


the problem of the fish. Prayer was not enough 


The wooded hill above Castel dei Monti 
is like many another Fuscan hill. Tall 
umbrella pines hiss in the wind, dark- 
tipped cypresses parade along the crest, 
and everywhere there are waves of 
heather and yellow gorse. Near the base 
of the hill, hidden in a fold of land, is 
a deep lake called “The Tear of the 
Madonna.” Here, according to local 
legend, more than a thousand years ago 
the Virgin Maria appeared. Although 
the origin of this tradition is obscure, 
the small chapel at the edge of the water 
with the intricate carving of the Virgin 
over the altar is still considered the most 
holy place this side of Assisi. 

It would be a mistake to give the im- 
pression that the forest is loved only for 
religious reasons. The lake is the best 
spot for fishing in three provinces. The 
fact that the lake is the private and per- 


sonal property of Count Fantoccini has 
never upset anyone. The old Count was 
always friendly with fishermen, and, be- 
sides, there is the proverb which runs: 
The mushrooms of eround and the 
birds of the air belong to him who first 
puts his hand upon them. To this, local 
tradition has added “the fish of the 
lake.” 

However the young Count who in- 
herited the place it his father’s death 
saw things different] He said The 
fish in my lake are my fish.” Just as if 
he had invented them. His first positive 
move was to put signs all around the 
lake: “Prohibito pescare 


I 


Fishing tor- 
bidden. But this, as it turned out. was 
only the first step. 

One evening old Michele, who had 
the reputation for being the smartest 
fisherman in Tuscany, came thundering 


By 
Covige Leiner 


“Michele, you must not threaten God” 


ILLUSTRATED BY JO POLSENG 
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into Gino’s wine shop with fury in his 


eyes. Even round, red-faced Gino 

stopped pouring a glass of wine. “I 

knew it must happen!” Michele 

erowled. 

Gino asked. 
“A ereat sacrilege is being committed. 

The Blessed Mother, the Virgin Maria 


herself is being imprisoned,”” Michele 


“What is happening?” 


said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That pig-faced son of a devil is fenc 
ing in our whole forest, chapel and all. 
Beppino told me just now and he cer 
tainly should know, because he is in 
charge of the fence crew.” 

“But no!” 

“Impossible!” 

“He cannot do it!” 

“What will happen to the May pro 
cession?” Gino asked. 
“And the Mass?” 

mason put in. 


Mario the stone 


“Or the fish, for that matter,” sug 
gested a young man with a pointed nos¢ 
and the penetrating eyes of a fisherman. 

“Young man,” Michele thundered, “‘I 
am surprised at you. Thinking about 
fish when an offense to the Holy Mothe: 
of Christ has been committed. This is a 
matter of religion. The Church must 
act. 

“Why have vou not suggested it to 
Don Francesco?” Gino asked with a 
taunting smile on his apple-red face. “I 
am sure he would appreciate advice 
from a man who is as good a Christian 
as you are.” 

Everyone roared. Michele was famous 
for going to Mass regularly every Easte1 
and once in a while on Christmas. The 
rest of the time he was consistently ab 
sent. The lake on Sunday was pleasant 
for fishing. 

“It is with great shock that I hear all 
the respect you have for my_ years,” 
Michele said with sadness. “But it is not 
an easy thing for an old man to get to 
Mass every Sunday when he has a stiff- 
ness in his knees. Still, when the Virgin 
Maria is put in prison, even an old man 
must go out and fight to free her. A 
drop of wine, Gino.” 

Mario, the stone mason with the sand 
colored hair, spoke. “Michele, Gino is 
right; go to the priest. Or are you afraid 
he will put you in his pocket?” 

“Tam not afraid of any book priest 
and I do not care if he can speak me the 
sible backward standing on his head. 
If it comes to putting people in pockets 
it is old Michele who will be the putter. 
Besides I am as good a Christian as the 
next man.” 

“Good, good,” Mario pressed, “if you 
are such a fine Christian, you are the 
ideal person to represent us. What do 
the rest of you say? Is it Michele to 


oC iad 
8 hs 
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“Michele!” 

‘All for him!” 

“You tell him straight, Michele.” 

“Remember the fish!” 

“That is enough,” Michele fumed. “I 
never said | would not go. In fact, if 
you snap-tailed lizards would stop fuss- 
ing, I could tell you that I am leaving 
now. Away from the door.” 

Five minutes later, when Don Fran- 
cesco opened the rectory door, Michele 
got his first close look at this young 
priest who had been the pastor for less 
than a year. He was a ridiculously thin 
man with sloping shoulders, a bird-beak 
nose, black hair, and dark eyes which 
were reduced to specks behind his thick, 
steel-rimmed_ glasses. “So this is the 
smart book priest,” Michele thought. 
“Why, the wind would blow him over 
the hill like a leaf.” 

“Buona sera,’ Don Francesco said. 

“Buona sera, Reverendo,” Michele re- 
plied. 

“What do you wish to see me about?” 

“Father, it is the Blessed Mother of 
Christ, the Virgin Maria herself. Every 
one in this town has agreed with me 
that something must be done to save 
her from sacrilege.” 

“Come in, Michele. This I think we 
must discuss more fully.” 

They walked through the narrow, 
stone-floored corridor, which smelled of 
mold the year round, to Don Francesco's 
study. “Sit down, Michele, please.” When 
they were both seated the priest con 
tinued. “Now tell me, Michele, pre 
cisely what you mean.” 

“Well, Father,” Michele took several 
pinches of tobacco from a much-used 
pouch and carefully filled a cigarette 
paper. He rolled it between his fingers, 
licked the edge, and twisted the ends. 
He lit one twist, inhaled, and spoke. 
“It is living, walking blasphemy, Father. 
Can the Church permit that our Holy 
Mother of Christ be trapped, fenced in 
a prison? Father, is it not a shameful 
thing?” 

“Michele, I agree with you, but words 
are like water. What do you propose to 
do?” 

“It is the Church which must do some- 
thing, Father. | am an old man and not 
much for talk about religious matters. 
But, Father, something must be done. 
Go to the bishop. Go. to the very pope 
in Rome. But the Virgin Maria must be 
freed!” 

“Yes,” the priest mused, “it is really 
serious, with May and the procession 
just days off. I guess there is only one 
way out. Yes, we must pray.” 

‘But, Father,” Michele complained, 
“you and I know that prayer is not 
enough.” 

“You are absolutely right, ‘Michele. 
Prayer is not enough; I think we must 


offer something up to the Lord. Some. 
thing to make our prayers more sincere, 
Let us think.” 

“But, Father, | did not mean .. .” 

“Of course, so I suggest you do not 
give up anything; just promise to com¢ 
to Mass every Sunday. I think I shall 
abstain from meat for a year.” 

“But, Father,” Michele — winced 
Things were taking an unexpected turn, 
“IT do not see what that has to do with 
“ag 

“Michele, you may accept my word 
that it has a great deal to do with it,” 
Don Francesco was relentless. 

Michele felt trapped. He looked 
around the room like a hunted mouse 
seeking a hole in the wall. There was a 
wooden crucifix with a sad Christ hang. 
ing above the desk; a few withered 
flowers in a chipped drinking - glass 
drooped at its feet. There were many 
broken pencils and four ball-point pens 
in another glass on the desk. There were 
books everywhere. 

The room and the books did not give 
any respite to Michele. The truth of the 
matter was that Michele depended al 
most entirely on the fish in the lake for 
his livelihood: The fence must come 
down and every bit of help was vital. 
“All right, Father, I will do as you say 
but only if the fence comes down.” 

“You must not make threats to th 
Lord,” Don Francesco said. 

“Just the same, only if it comes 
down,” Michele repeated. ‘Now what 
practical measures do we take?” 

“Practical? Practical? I thought we 
had decided that we should pray. No? Is 
there anything more practical — than 
prayer? In any case you come back to 
morrow, Michele, and we shall discuss 
the progress.” 

Michele left almost without objec 
tion but when he got to the street he 
felt silly. He thought a moment of his 
great, wide shoulders that could still 
carry two hundred pounds of hay and 
his quick, long hands that could catch 
a fish in a netlike grasp. He thought ol 
his lion mane and his straight back—the 
tallest man in any crowd. “And _ that 
runt of a book priest had me bending 
my knee.” 
spat. 

The next evening, back in the study 
Don Francesco said, “Michele, I have 
bad news to tell you. Today I have beet 
to speak once again with the count. | 
asked that he open the gates at least fo 
the May pro¢ession as the townspeoplt 


He tugged his beard and 


felt so strongly about this observance 
‘Not even for a battalion of Archangels 
would I open it,’ was his reply.” 

“Father, you do not have to tell me 
this. I know it before you speak. Father 
it would take a miracle to make that 
man change his mind!” 
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Don 
over his 


“A miracle. Hmm.” 
rolled the tongue. “IT 
guess we really could ask for that. As 
miracles go it would not have to be a 
very big one.” 

“But Father, you cannot go around 
asking for miracles just like that.” 
Michele snapped his fingers. 

“Ol course, of 


Francesco 
word 


course, Michele you 
are right. We really should offer some- 
thing more if we want a miracle. Yes. I 
shall offer daily Mass for the month of 
May in the chapel. I think that would 
be a suitable demonstration of thanks- 
giving.” 

Michele said, not without sarcasm, “I 
am sure there is something which I can 
do. You have thought up something?” 

“Not really, but if you wanted to you 
could serve Mass for me. I would need 
someone and I have little faith in the 
boys on school days.” 

“But Father, | am an old man.” 

“So much the better.” 

“IT have not served Mass for years.” 
Don Francesco remained silent) and 
Michele could not help thinking that 
he looked like a hungry bird of prey 
about to strike for the kill. “All right, 
Father, I will serve Mass. But if the 





Michele was the drummer; his drum 
boomed like thunder in the mountains 


fence does not come down, do not ex- 
pect to see my face in church, not even 
on Easter.” 

“Calma, calma, Michele, just now an 
idea has come to me. Have you read the 
Bible, Michele?” 

“No, 
reading man. 


Father, I am not much of a 
But I respect it.” 

“Then you may appreciate it when I] 
say that I found the answer to our prob- 
lem in the holy book.” 

“What do you Father? Does 
the Bible talk about Count Fantoccini 
and Castel dei Monti?” 

“Not exactly, but 
situation.” 


mean, 


there is a similar 


understand, Father?” 
when 


“IT do not 

“Well, the people of Israel 
were going to the Promised Land, they 
had to enter the city of Jericho. Now 
this city was protected by high and, at 
first glance, impregnable walls. Josue, 
who was the leader of the people, did 
not know how to get through those 
walls: so he consulted with the Lord. 
\t last he was given a plan of action. 
Seven buglers were to blast upon their 
bugles and all the people were to give 
a great shout. The result was that the 
walls fell down. Oh, yes, I forgot. Be- 
fore the bugling got under way, the 
fighting men had to march around the 
town seven times.” 

“Tt is a pretty story, Father,” Michele 
said, tugging at his beard. “But how it 
is going to help us, I do not see. First 
of all, we do not have any fighting men; 
second, this is not a wall but a fence; 
third...” 

“Just wait, Michele. It is as clear as a 
prayer in my head. Now would you go 
and see if you could find some of the 
members of the Musica. I want them to 
do extra practice for the procession, es- 
pecially the buglers.” 

“Father, I believe you are mad. You 
are not a strong man, Father, and it was 
a terrible mistake for Holy Mother 
Church to send you for special higher 
studies to Rome: and it was utter fool- 
ishness to send you to a country parish 
afterward. Father, I am sorry for you 
but sorrier for poor Castel dei Monti 
which must suffer with a mad_ priest. 
Forgive me for talking so, but IT am a 
man who says what he thinks, Father. 
If I see something one way I do not 
keep my mouth closed.” 

“Dear Michele, I appreciate greatly 

your sympathy. Now would you go look 
for the musica or shall 1?” 
Father: just rest. I 
will go.” He walked sadly out of the 
house and shook his head the whole way 
to the wine shop. He tugged at his 
beard several times. One hated to think 
what could happen with a priest like 
that. Mario the mason was standing at 
the door. 


“You stay here, 


“Michele, 
makes you scowl like 


that 


what is happening 
Dante?” 

“The priest is going mad. I told you 
ruin. He 
wants the musica. Me to tell the musica 


a book priest would be the 


to do extra practice for the procession.” 
“What are you talking about?” 
asked. 
“We are talking about the priest,” 
Mario said. 
“And what is the 
“Listen, 


Gino 


matter with him?” 
Michele explained, 
“he is talking his head off about Jericho 
and buglers.”’ 
“What is a 


nosed boy asked. 


Gino,” 


Jericho?” the pointed- 
Michele said. 
a place.” 


“A place?” the boy asked 


1 ” 
DOV. 


“Do not be sills 
“It is not a thing but 

“Tt is some sort of a town with a wall 
around it.” 

“Where is it?” 

“It is in—well, you should know,—it is 
in Sicily.” 

“Are you sure?” Mario asked. 

“Of course I am. It is all in the Bible.” 
Michele musica 
coming?” He started out the door with- 
out waiting for an answer. “Walls that 
fall down, book priests, trouble, huh!” 


erowled. “So is the 


In a few minutes the whole group was 
assembled in the “Friends,” the 
priest began, “I wanted to talk with you 
about the usual plans for the May pro- 


cession. 


study. 


As you all know, this is my first 
year in Castel dei Monti and I must 
learn the local traditions. Am I right in 
believing that the procession goes from 
here to the chapel by the lake?” 

“Yes, Father, you are 
said. “But 
see how it can be done with the fence.”’ 


right,” Mario 
Father. this vear I do not 


Don Francesco ignored the doubt. “Ts 
it not the custom for the musica to lead 
the procession playing hymns?” 

“Ves.” 

“Benissimo. 1 think it is a fine tradi- 
tion and one which we cannot break. It 
is a perfect expression of our devotion 


to the Blessed Mother. Now I would 
like to ask you 
“But Father,” Gino joined in, “there 


is still the fence.” 

“T would like to ask you,” the priest 
continued unperturbed, “to do a little 
extra practicing this vear. I would like 
unforgettable. I 
want an unusually strong bugle section.” 

“Father,” 


the procession to be 


Gino said with the impor- 


tance of a chief bugler. “vou need not 
worry about the bugle section.” 

“_and a good drum.” 

“Father,” Michele came to life, “I 


am the drummer!” 
“Bene, bene Now. Monday is the 
first of the month, so keep the day clear 
and I will announce the final plans in 
church on Sunday.” 
To see the church that Sunday vou 
SIGN e@ May. 
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would have thought it was Easter. Even 
old Michele had come, although he hid 
carefully behind a white, fluted column 
so that Don Francesco could not see him 
and get the wrong idea. When the priest 
began to speak to the congregation, you 
could feel an electric 


silence. 
“It is the custom,” he said after the 
routine announcements, “to make a pro- 
cession in honor of the Blessed Mother 
on the first day of May. This year, ow- 
ing to certain inconveniences, we shall 
be forced to modify somewhat our route. 
Instead of going immediately to the 
chapel of the Virgin by the lake, we 
shall circle the fence in the forest. Then 
too—please listen carefully—instead of 
leaving this church at three in the after- 
noon, as has been done in the past years, 
we shall leave at three in the morning.” 
After Mass, not to say during Mass, 
there was a great confusion of talking. 
Three in the morning! No one had 
ever heard of such a thing. Michele 
shook his head. “Have I not told you 
that the poor, book priest is out of his 
mind? Who ever heard of a procession 
at three o’clock in the morning?” 
Certainly Fantoccini 
had; that was one thing sure. 


Count never 
He had 
come home late from a long, hard party. 
His head had already begun to ache and 
his bed had rocked like a dinghy on the 
high seas. Finally, around two in the 
morning, soothed by the pungent air 
from the pines and the gentle hiss of 
the wind in the tree tops, he managed to 
fall asleep. He did not hear the per- 
sistent bells in the church steeple which 
called the faithful for the procession. 
Nor did he hear the first hymns sung 
close to town. 

Gino was blowing his 
through his trumpet. Some said you 
could hear him as far away as San Mar- 
tino. Michele’s drum boomed like thun- 
der in the mountains. Then there was 
Mario with a high-screeching instrument 
which resembled a fish with holes in it, 
and the boy with the fisherman’s eyes 


very soul 


blew into a boa constrictor which ejected 
a violent sound from a small, mouth-like 
opening he held just beneath his arm. 
Vittorio, the 
home-styled 


policeman, played his 
Emilio, the 
farmer with the long legs, played a bag 
pipe made out of an inner tube; and 
seppino thumped away at a 
shaped like a pancake. 

The crowd following behind sang to 
heaven as if their very salvation de- 
pended upon their being heard. At last 
they rounded th 


trombone; 


drum 


marching line of 
cypresses and before them they saw the 
high spiked fence and the heavy locked 
gates. Among the trees the Villa ap- 
peared splendidly medieval in the moon- 
light. They could not see the chapel, 
but they could imagine a white moon 
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cloaking the lonely Virgin. The ancient 
carved Virgin with her sharp-cut nose 
and hands pointed to heaven in prayer, 
her blue cloak mottled with age, and a 
chipped halo which once was very gold, 
—everyone knew her as well as the mem- 
bers of his own family. 

Thinking of the Virgin, the singers 
redoubled their efforts. 
panes in Count 
began to rattle. 


The window 
Fantoccini’s bedroom 
The Count wakened 
with a great horror. He had dreamt that 
he was being summoned to the Last 
Judgment. He knew only too well that 
he was not ready tor it. He opened his 
eyes, but things did not go back to 
He shivered and pulled the 
covers over his head. But he could not 
Finally, he got up and closed 


normal. 


sleep. 
the windows. Still no good. The blast 
of bugles and boom of drums came 
through as before. 

Outside, the procession started to 
circle the forest for the seventh time. 
Don Francesco looked just the least 
bit worried. He was praying furiously 
between the hymns. The musica was 
tired and the crowd was getting sore 
throats, but everyone kept bravely on. 
Don Francesco said, “This is the last 
time. Let us make it good!” 


Ihe Count could bear it no longer. 


eee 





® Human intelligence is millions 
of years old, but it doesn’t seem to 
act its age.—Laurens Sun 


eee 





eee 


When the procession passed he was wait- 
ing furiously at the gate. He waved 
a flashlight up and down to make him- 
self seen and yelled, “Stop! Stop!” 
The hymn ended, and in the moment 


of silence the Count began, “I will 
have you all arrested for disturbing 
the . . .” but no one heard the end 


of the sentence, because just at that 
moment Vittorio the policeman gave 
such a slide to his trombone that every- 


thing else was blotted out. A new 


hymn would have started, but Don 
Francesco said, “Shush. Buona sera, 
Signor Conte.” 

“Go away! Go away!” the Count 


yelled. “What do you think you are 
doing anyway?” 

Don Francesco answered with perfect, 
friendly calm. “We are singing in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin. It is the first 
of May, you know.” 

“What do you mean waking people 
up in the middle of the night? What 
is the idea of having. a procession in 
the middle of the night, anyhow?” 

“Oh, it is only a slight variation in 
tradition,” Don Francesco replied. 

“Who do you think you are to be 
going about changing traditions? God 


Almighty? The Pope? Who?” 

“My dear Count,” replied Don Frap. 
cesco, “I might put the same question 
to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“For as long as any one Can remem. 
ber, the chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
has been open to all the townspeople, 
and the forest itself has been a great 
green park for Castel dei Monti, 
beautiful example of the traditional 
charity of your family.” 

“It is my property. Do you hear, 
mine! And if I do not want the riff. 
raff poaching here, that is my affair,” 
One could sense a certain restlessness 
in the crowd, and the Count was not 
unhappy that there was a strong fence 
between them. 

“Now we are going back to town,” 
Don Francesco - explained. “In the 
morning I shall return to say Mass 
in the Chapel. I pray you will come.” 

“Not only will I not come but you 
will find the gate locked.” 

“Then of course,” Don Francesco in- 
terrupted, “if it is impossible to say 
Mass in the morning, we will have to 
show our devotion to the Blessed 
Mother in some other way, so we shall 
have another procession in the evening 
Or rather at about this hour. And 
so on from day to day.” 


The Count said nothing. He turned 





on his heel and stamped back into the 
dark of his house. 

The next morning the gate was open. 
Mass was very moving. People knelt 
on the pine needles with no complaint, 
and deep circles around the eyes could 
not detract from the gaiety. To make 
things better, Beppino told everyone 
before Mass that he had 
orders to take 
“artistic reasons.” 

Michele served Mass quite well for 
one who had been an Easter Catholic 
most of his life. In the sacristy after- 
ward he said, “Father, you were right 
about many things and I guess you only 
mad; but Father, I have been 
thinking about your promise to the 
Lord. I have thinking that it 
is hard to go twelve months without 
the taste of meat. Still, a man can get 
by with a nice trout now and _ then. 
Here,” he offered a beautiful fish he 
had been hiding behind his back, “the 
first of many.” 

“But Michele, really...” 

“Now Father, do not scold.” 
tugged his beard. 

“But Michele, it is tremendous!” 

“It certainly is a nice one.” 

“But where did you ever catch such 
a beauty. I have never seen the like 
of it.” 

“Father, it was only a question of 
prayer.” 


been given 


down the fence fot 


seem 


been 


Michele 
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> in Jane Wyatt’s studio family 
Say 
— reflects the happy togetherness 
re found bubbling up 
all 
ning in her own real-life family 
\nd 
irned by JERRY COTTER 
ie and CHARLES OXTON 
ypen. fae te Ne 
knelt | Jane Wyatt’s family, Faith, and _ profes- 
laint sion keep her happy, serene, and very busy 
could 
make 
ryont 
given “Jane doesn’t make a conscious effort to often helps me find a way to settle in the school production of St. Joan. 
for avoid the limelight,” a friend said re- things at home.” \ producer in the audience urged her 
cently, “she just doesn’t have the time Leading a double lite is complicated — to try for the commercial theater, which 
1 for lor it.” and interesting, but more important the she did two vears later, after a_ brief 
tholic Five days a week, from seven A.M. to success of her characterization is a session of higher education at Barnard 
after seven. P.M., she is currently about the = major triumph for the actress who ad College. 
right business of being the gay, understand mits she was “scared silly” the first time Though her own tormal education 
1 only ing, and slightly harassed wife and she faced a TV camera. This long-run — was secular, Jane’s religious training was 
been mother on Father Knows Best, one of — role has enabled Miss Wyatt to enjoy — of the best. Instructed in her catechism 
» the television's few genuine family portraits. — the most profitable period of her acting and the fundamentals by the Helpers 
vat it li is a rigorous schedule, but one which — career, without’ moving far trom the — of the Holy Souls, she continued with 
ithout she is quite equal to meeting. family fireside, and the fun “at Wards.” private tutoring by Father Urban Nagi 
in get “There is a Spartan streak in hei Jane was born in Campgaw. New O.P., in theology and philosophy. 
then. lamily,”” says her husband, Edgar Ward, Jersey, but her parents moved to an Her interest in the Old Testament 
sh_ he a Los Angeles investment broker who, ancestral brownstone in’ Manhattan’s has continued all her life, and a friend 
, “the with sons Christopher, 19, and Michael, Gramercy Park sector while she was still — recalls visiting in Hollywood one sum- 
13, is inordinately proud of the star in an infant. Her father was a successful mer afternoon and finding Jane com- 
the family. Evenings and week-ends financier and her mother is the re-  fortably propped up in the Ward back 
ichele Jane goes through many of the same — spected and discerning drama critic of | yard’ studiously poring over a_ well- 
routines she acts out on the NBC sound The Catholic World, Euwphemia Van — thumbed O.T. and evidently enthralled. 
stages. Rensselaer Wyatt. Her interest was very well expressed 
“I’m constantly amazed to discover the At an early age, Jane, her sisters, in the chapter she wrote for Born Cath- 
1 such same situations cropping up in both Monica and Elizabeth, and her brother, —olics (Sheed and Ward), in which she 
e like places,” she says. “Unfortunately, I Christopher, became playgoers. By the expressed the reasons why she is a 
can’t always solve my real problems as time she was enrolled at Miss Chapin’s Catholic and the great streneth she has 
on ol casily as the script writers. Still, it school, Jane was ready to play the lead found in her Faith. Her husband ‘en- 
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Make-Believe Family 








as father, with Billy 


Lauren Chapin 


seven 


six or 


the Church 
years ago. 

Jane started at the Berkshire Play- 
house as an apprentice, playing a wide 


tered some 


variety of roles from character walk-ons 
to ingenues. the zeal with 
which she approached the job, her asso- 


Because of 
ciates warned that she would never re 
turn to college because “there was greas¢ 
paint in her blood.” 

To confirm their predictions, she left 
college that fall and proceeded to make 
what is known as “the 
Pounding the pavement and 


Broadway 
rounds.”’ 

knocking 
cry 


on producers’ doors was a fan 
Junio} 
but 


from League meetings and 


deb dances, Jane was determined 


almost dedicated. 
Her efforts paid off in what might be 
described as a solidly unspectacular de 


but. It Trad 
Winds and her role consisted of a brief 


was in a play called 
appearance riding in a sampan Oo! ap 
pearing to ride one. She was supposed 
to step down into the sampan, which was 
hidden from sight, and glide gracefully 
offstage. She stepped down on cue, right 
through a trap door to the basement 
below. It the 


in theater history and the play itself 


was one ol fastest exits 


soon followed suit. 

From that point on, it was a succession 
of flop plays during the depression years 
of the 1930's, 


when the general eco- 


nomic uncertainty hit Broadway hard. 
I appeared in so many brief runs dur- 


46 


Jane Wyatt as mother, Robert Young 
Gray 
(Kathy) and Elinor 
Donahue (Betty) compose NBC-TV’s 
Father Knows Best family program 


(Bud), 


ing that period,” recalls Jane, “that I 
often found it difficult to tell where one 
performance ended and another began.” 

Fortunately, had financial 
worries, due to the farsightedness of hex 
father had investment 
broker. The peanut-butter sandwiches 
and cold-water flats which were the lot 


she few 


who been an 


of many other youngsters striving for a 
theatrical career were not part of her 
record. 

About this time, she was invited to a 
house party at the Roosevelt Estate in 
Hyde Park. On the plane going ther 
met a Hai 
vard grad and an enthusiastic sportsman, 
became her New York beau 
and eventually the husband whom she 
and with 


she fellow guest, a young 


who soon 
calls “quite a philosopher’ 


whom she shares one of the theater’s 
happiest marriages. 

Philip Barry’s The Joyous Season pro- 
vided the proper showcase at last, and 
through it she was signed to a movie 
course she became 
Ronald Colman’s leading lady in the 


memorable Lost Horizons. She suddenly 


contract. In due 


found herself hailed as a star, but with 
the honesty characteristic of everything 
she does, Jane found it hard to take. 
She didn’t think she had showed to best 
advantage in the James Hilton classic 
and promptly betook herself back to 
New York and the stage. ;' 

The situation hadn’t changed much. 


The plays and the roles were still 





second-rate and, being a 
found herself riding the 
Hollywood once again. 
This time she alternated movie work 
with appearances in Charles Laughton’s 
Shakespearean Repertory, and in Broad 
way plays like Autumn Garden and 
Hope for the Best. Her screen roles 
came along almost as fast as she could 
change her make-up. They include such 
current midnight TV favorites as Tas/ 
Pacific, No Mino 
and Pitfall. The 
critics found Jane a maturing actress in 
whom sincerity and intelligence blended 
with the acquired facets of her art. 
Her personal convictions and Catholic 
faith have always guided her choice o! 


realist, Jane 
Pullman 


Force, Canadian 


Vices, Boomerang, 


roles and in personal life she hews 
closely to a pattern set years ago. Night 
clubs, parties, and fancy household 


retinues are not part of it. 

She is much in demand, and _ always 
available, for appearances on Famil) 
Theatre, Hour of St. Francis, and simi 
lar programs, or serving with such stars 
as Irene Dunne, Rosalind Russell, Ruth 
Hussey, Helen, Hayes, Bing Crosby, and 
Ann Blyth on the Advisory Board of the 
Catholic Actors Guild. 

Four years ago, while resting between 
pictures and enjoying a session of Broad: 
way playgoing with her mother, Jane 
was approached by Robert Young to 
co-star with him in a_ television 
series. It was to be based on a currentl) 
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popular radio program called Fathe 
Knows Best. ‘The script and format ap- 
pealed to her and Jane practically ran 
to the nearest airport. 


To date the series has garnered more 
than its share of awards. More import- 
ant, it has won a devoted audience ol 
millions who share the trials and tribu- 
lations of the family almost 
as if they were relatives or, better still, 
good neighbors. Much of this rapport 
from the honest admiration and 
good will which the stars of the show 
have for each other. It is a rare example 


of artistic 


Anderson 
stems 


compatibility and accounts 
in large measure for the show’s success. 

So deeply have the Andersons im 
pressed themselves on the consciousness 
of the public that, in real life, people 
constantly address Miss Wyatt and Mr. 
their Either 
that or, even more confusing, they will 
call Jane “Mrs. Young.” 

Once, in New York, at a college forum 
to which she had been invited as guest 
panelist, the Wyatt charm so unnerved 
a questioner that he began his query 
with “Mrs. Young, do you and your 
husband treat your three children 

Even more remarkable than the un- 
Witting faux pas was the fact that few 
in the audience seemed aware of it. 
“Actually, I felt flattered,” Jane admits. 
“It isn’t every actress whose fans identify 
her in real life with a character that is 
make-believe. Whether 


Young by video names. 


they call me 


Jane’s Real Family 








timing. 


Mrs. Anderson, which they have done, 
or Mrs. Young makes little difference. 
They associate me with a show and a 
personality they are accustomed to wel- 
come into their living rooms every week. 
I’m tremendously gratetul for that.” 
The incidents in Father Knows Best 
are no figments of intellectually fertile 
imaginations. They are the projection 
of incidents which frequently happen in 
the households of Bob Young, producer 
Gene Rodney, director Peter Tewks- 
bury, and of Jane herself. With 
children in the various 


tw 
score families 
of the program’s top brass, the source of 
future script supply seems unlimited. 
At home with the men in the family, 
Jane is pretty much the same as the 
woman who presides over a make-believe 
family with good-humored patience and 
genuine charm. She may find it difficult 
to keep up with enthusiastic 
sportsmen, but she does give it a try, at 


three 


least to the extent of an occasional hunt- 
ing or fishing trip. 

She is passionate in her belief, shared 
by most responsible parents, that young- 
sters need firm discipline and good, al- 
most “tough,” academic preparation in 
the classroom to fit them for the job ol 
living in a world dominated by circling 
Sputniks and the ceaseless battle for 
men’s minds and souls. 

Both musically inclined, 
though, as their mother readily admits, 
they will probably never set the world 


sons are 


Family 
Camera fans all, they find Mom their favorite subject 


In real life Jane is happily married to Edgar Ward. 
The Wards have two sons, Christopher and Michael. Dad 
packs a mean wallop (above) but Mom seems better at 


(left) shares 


crossword puzzle fun. 





on fire. Christopher, who left MIT to 


join the Air Force, was recently dis- 
charged from service because of an acute 
Michael, the 


is in the 


sinus condition. “baby” 


of the family blue-jeans stage, 
attending prep school in New England. 
Even 


though its physical demands 


often strain even the Wyatt energy, yet 
and finds tre- 
mendous satisfaction in playing to an 


Jane loves the theater 


audience. 

“The first time I did a ‘live’ television 
show I was petrified just thinking about 
the millions watching, but then I broke 
them up into family groups like my own 
and it was no problem at all.” 
Monica, is married to 
Philip Burnham, who operates the Juni 
San 


with her five 


Jane’s sister, 


pero Serra Bookshop in Francisco; 


her sister Elizabeth lives 


children in Vermont, while brothe1 
Christopher is an electrical engineer in 


Illinois. York 


Jane 
plays to when she wants to forget about 


Her mother lives in New 


These are the family groups 


those millions of peering eyes. However 


judging by the cordial response ac- 


corded Jane, Robert Young, and then 


show, those eyes are warm, friendly, and 
approving. 

An actress of considerable depth and 
versatility, Jane Wyatt is one of 


fortunates who is able to place lives and 


those 


values in proper order and perspective. 
Her Faith and her family take prece- 
dence in hers. ; 
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And So to Sleep 


I STOOD WITH one of my neighbors before the shelf in 


the lending library which said “New Mysteries,” reading 
jackets. I know he 


eats birds, small ani 


the synopses on the brightly colored 
as one of the gentlest of women; she 
mals,, and people, too, 


Yet the two books she 


kindness. 
from their titles, not 
ones you would think so irenic a soul would choose. 
“One a night and I sleep like a top,” she said. 
I am pretty peaceful myself but, as they are to her, 
books are to me 


with consideration and 


selected were, 


these 
a better soporific than a little yellow pill 
Why, 
committed I am sure I should never be the 
again. And it is true that murder is murder, 
home, 


or a hot toddy. 
tual murder 
same 


don’t know, for if ever I saw an ac 


whether 
is also true—and a 
write 


business office, or nunnery. It 
very odd note this is—that 
murder mysteries. On the 


excellent 
jackets you learn that they are 
happily married and are mothers of fine offspring; so it is 


women olten 


obvious that murder is a preoccupation rather than an oc- 
cupation with them. 
What leaves me lost in writers of 


mystery stories ever think these plots up and yet manage 


admiration is how the 
to live a blameless existence at the same time. Love, life, 
and especially death throng these books. It is an odd thing 
that, despite front-page murders which one 
are true, 
suffer a 


reads and knows 
these can occur in the printed pages of a book and 
sea-change into something that 
one at all. 


bother 
I don’t recall that I ever had a bad dream after 
books. The mystery behind the 
mysteries is that they conduce to peaceful slumber. 


does not 


finishing one of these 


Then, too, mysteries have in a way the quality of Grimm’s 
fairy tales, and perhaps here is one answer to their calming 
quality. In the fairy tales the prince always wins the princess; 
dragons and villains die the 
triumphs here. The 


death. In other words, virtue 
bright amateur 
may get hurt but he comes out victor in the end. The good 
fairy wins over the 


mystery story, the 


good detective or the 
wicked witch in the fairy tale; in the 
police or the dogged investigator or an 
aroused friend win over the evil individuals. 


Perhaps these 
mysteries are 


All ends well. 
“Go to sleep now,” we say to the child after the wolf falls 
down the chimney into the 


fairy tales for the grownup. 
boiling water or the dragon is 


slain. And so with the adult version; 


forgetting for a time 
the dragons and ogres in our lives, we can sleep too. 


Bloody Pulps 


REGARDING THI 
with admiration 
title, one 


TITLES of mysteries, there I am filled 
Nothing is so hard to find as a come-hither 


which will known to the 


appeal to us who are 
Next in 
keep the reader from knowing until the sec- 
ond last page—the one where all the knots are neatly tied 
-just who really did do it. Never the suspect, of course; 
too often, the mousy little party who has been helpful in 
trying to solve the murder, or the cold upright banker type, 
or the fluttering woman who is so sweet to everyone. 

The mysteries I prefer are 


“connoisseurs in crime.” 
the ability to 


trade as importance is 


those of suspense plus mur- 
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by KATHERINE BURTON| 


rather 
far outnumber the latter. Nor would I enjoy reading th 
murder life of a real criminal or gangster. 


der, of clever crime 
However, di 
cussing this with someone, 
a Mickey Spillane. He too has, as have so many mysten 
writers, a pet detective, but the jacket covers on his book 
have never appealed to me and the synopses a be 

rather 
formance of this detective, 


horrendous. But I decided to look at a per 
Mike Hammer, for that is a 
he is working right now. “You won’t find it your kind by 
just see what the murder field in literature can 
it sets out to,”” said my friend. 

So I did. IT was so horrified I could hardly turn the dia 
off after watching minutes. John Crosby calls this 
writer’s books “bloody pulps,” and I can realize it 4s 
good definition. And this is not print on a page but en 


do wher 


some 


acted on the screen with real people. 
entering an 


It started with a mar 
coldly shot down. A gir 
walked in and she was shot down. From there on, one wa 
aware only of terrifying physical violence. 
Mr. Crosby says that Mickey Spillane, creator of this 
hero and of the books from which the TV scripts are mad 
watches this version and laughs himself sick looking a 
it. IT am with Mr. who says the picture rouses emo 
tions him too, but laughter is not one of them. He says 
the actor plays his part with 
think of no better phrase. 


ofice and being 


Crosby, 


“mindless ferocity” and I ca 
This show comes later in the 
evening and perhaps many children miss it, but no doubt 
some indulgent parents let them see it or they sneak in and 
watch from the father and 
this show Crosby’s readers wrote him 
“left me confused about the existence of any ethical values.’ 
Harriet van Horne, writing of this kind of picture, quotes 

letter from a teacher whose pupils came to school telling 
of the Anastasia story they had seen the night before. “h 

few years,”” wrote the troubled teacher of eleven-year-olds 
“disturbed youngsters all over the country may be practicing 
what they learned from TV.” 


shadows while mother enjoy 


which, as one olf 


So Shall They End 


IF ANYONE 


course, the 


WANTS mystery stories on the air, there is, o 
Alfred Hitchcock’s. These are not 
but they do have a clever development 
which does not always demand guns 
I am sure that when I read Grimm as a child I never for 
a moment believed in these nor would children ol 
today. But Anastasia was very real, and when Spillane’ 
detective pumps shots into people, that is real too. 

To go back to the lighter vein in which this page began, 
no doubt there is a reason why ,the 
story has a soporific quality 
there is clever working out: 


wonderful 
children’s fare either, 
of horror and one 


ogres, 


well-written mystery 
There is suspense; 
there is an honest solution. 
One can go to sleep knowing that even had it been true 
it came out all right in the end. Virtue triumphs and vil 
lains get their just desserts. The hero detective either goes 
home to his worried wife or marries the girl who got mixed 
up in the plot, even as the prince the princess. They are 
going to live happily and the reader can sleep peacefully. 


about it. 


I was asked if I had never re, ij 
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than brutal. In fact, the firs: 
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San Clemente 


by ALBERT NEVINS, M. M. 


The Secret of 


Left: 


Front 
of the basilica of St. Clement. 
The ground is forty feet higher 
than in Roman days. Below: The 
present, not original, church 


entrance 


How can a church disappear? Here is the story of an early Christian church 


that was buried and lost and then was found again only in modern times 


[I UNDERSTAND how a diamond sorter 
must feel when he comes across a flaw 
less, perfectly colored gem. It happened 
t6 me in Rome when | the 
Clement. 
the 
personal sense. Such writers as Eric Gill 
and G. kK. have sung the 
praises of this magnificent basilica, and 
thousands of faithful have knelt upon its 
richly tiled floors. But if I had 
heard of it, it was just a name ol an- 
other Roman church. I was typically 
tourist: Rome was Saint Peter's, the Sis- 
tine Chapel, the Forum, the Colosseum 
and the catacombs—nothing more. 

It wasn’t until I had finished visiting 
the usual places on the usual pilgrim list 


discovered 
secret of the Basilica of Saint 
| use the word discovered in most 


Chesterton 


ever 


and thought my sightseeing was com- 
pleted that a friend remarked, “But you 
haven't seen Saint Clement's.” 

“Saint Clement's?” 

“Why, yes. To me, it’s the most inter- 
esting church in Rome.” 

It was more to humor him and show 
my appreciation for his many kindnesses 
while I was in Rome that I allowed him 
to drag me off to his favorite church. 
To have done less would have hurt his 
feelings. Thus, quite my accident, I dis- 
covered the Basilica San Clemente, and 


the accidental visit became the _ high- 
light of my trip to Rome. 
The real Saint Clement’s Basilica has 
fabulous history with all the ingredi- 
ents that go to make up a good detective 
It is a tale of murder and sudden 


death, of a corpse that lay hidden and 


SLOrY. 


unknown for almost a thousand years, of 
impersonation, and of an Irish priest 
who turned detective and who, to prove 
his theory, had to struggle against great 
odds. 

The Saint Clement goes 
back to the earliest days of the Church. 


Basilica of 


It was named after Saint Clement, the 
third successor to Saint Peter. Saint 
Clement was a member of a noble Ro- 


man family, the Flavians. He was one 
of the most wealthy and important con- 
verts made in the early Church. As pope, 
he lived in the palace of his family, and 
it is believed that his papal successors 
also lived there until the Emperor Con- 
stantine donated Lateran residence 
to the Church. It is believed that Saint 
Peter often visited the Flavian palace, 
and it was possibly here that he ordained 
Saint Clement and other priests. The 
prominence of Clement Flavian must 
have given great respectability to carly 
Christianity. 


his 


His social position, how- 


ever, did not save him from martyrdom. 
He died about the year 100. 

After the Edict of Milan in 313, the 
Church was allowed to come out in the 
open. The popes moved to the Lateran 
Palace and it was decided to build a 
basilica on the site of the Flavian Palace 
and name it alter Saint Clement. Be- 
cause the streets had risen with the pass 
ing of the years and the palace was be 
low street level, it was ordered that the 
palace be filled with rubble and the 
new its walls. This 
and it the church 
Saint Jerome knew before he left the 


basilica erected on 


was done became 
city in 385 and to which he refers in 
his writings: “A 
the 


church in Rome 


memory ol 


pre- 


serves Saint Clement 


even to this present day.” 


Somewhere around 500 A.D., an apse 
was added to the basilica. This was 
built upon the walls of a brick house 


that adjoined the original palac« and 


which itself was built about the time of 
Nero. It was to this basilica that the 
great Slav apostles, Saints Cyril and 


Methodius, brought the relics of Saint 
Clement in 868. According to legend, 
Saint Clement had exiled 

Rome in the time of Trajan. He 
sent to the region of the Black Sea. Be- 


been {rom 


was 
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cause he continued preaching and teach 


ing, he was martyred. A weight was tied 
about his neck and he was thrown into 
the sea. His body was recovered and the 
relics were preserved in the Crimea un 
til returned to 
saints. 


brother 
After Cyril contracted fever from 
the Roman marshes and died in 869 at 
the age of forty-two, his body was laid 
to rest in Saint About this 
time the last of frescoes in 
the basilica were begun. 


Rome by the 


Clement’s. 
the famous 
Iwo of these frescoes are of particula 
One, the ninth 
century, played an important part in 
the the 
of the Assumption. It shows the Apostles 
witnessing the Assumption of Our Lady. 


interest. dating from 


recent declaration of doctrine 


Pope Leo (847-855) is also painted into 
this picture, included because he had a 
great devotion to the Assumption. The 
fresco was one of the proofs that the 
early Church held this doctrine, which 
is now a dogma of faith. 





The 
the human interest story it tells. It por- 


second fresco is interesting for 


trays the Pope reading the will of Saint 


Alexius and thus revealing the real 
identity of its maker. Alexius was the 
son of a wealthy Roman senator. He 
was forced to marry against his will. 


Pledging himself to virginity, he fled to 
the Holy Land. After 
pilgrim, he returned to 


some years as a 


Rome in dis- 
guise where he obtained employment as 


Here he 


unknown for 


in his father’s house. 
worked 
while 


a servant 
lived 
ye ars, 


and many 


his reputation for good 
works and sanctity grew and spread fat 
and wide. Then he sick. As 


the supposed servant lay dying, the pops 


was taken 


honored him with a visit in recognition 
of his good works. The fresco shows the 
Pope revealing the true identity of the 
saint and it portrays very forcibly the 
grief of his parents and his wife as they 
realize that the 
husband. 


servant is the son and 


For close to a thousand years this won 
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derful basilica, with its historic and holy 
the Church; then al- 
most overnight it was lost to the mem- 
man. In 1084 that wanton and 
Norman, Robert Guiscard, 
led his troops into Rome, destroying the 
heart of the city in a whirlwind of fire. 


traditions, served 


ory olf 


iconoclastic 


Antiquities were leveled without regard. 
In that vast area from the Capitol to 
the Lateran Palace, nothing remained 


unharmed -but the mammoth and in 
destructible Colosseum. 

Caught in the path of the flames, 
Saint Clement’s was engulfed. Its roof 
cracked and. shattered down. Debris 
filled the once glorious church. As time 


passed and the city began to clean up 
and rebuild after its torture, more debris 
was thrown in from the street. When it 
was decided to build a new basilica on 
the old church 
rubbish. So 


the spot, was already 


filled the 


basilica was constructed on top ol the 


with present 


walls and pillars of the original basilica 





and dedicated in the year 1128. 


It is this later church that historians 
referred to as the original basilica, Not 
a stone or relic of the first church re 


mained in sight to show that the new 


late 
The new basilica was 


basilica was a comer. 

a work of art in 
itself. Built in the same proportions as 
the original, it was modeled on the re 
ception hall of the old imperial palace. 
Its marble pillars were taken from the 
Roman Forum. Over the vears, beautiful 
frescoes and rich mosaics were added. 
Eventually, the -basilica came into the 
the Irish the 
the the 
basilica had an Irish prior named Mul- 
looly. Father 


with 


care of Dominicans. In 


middle of nineteenth century, 
Joseph Mulkooly was an 


active man a passion for getting 
things done. When he had a problem, 
he believed in going directly to someone 
who could do something about it. One 
thing that fact 
that there was a considerable dip in the 


road the This dip 


bothered him was, the 


outside basilica. 


iormed a natural reservoir for rain an 
made it inconvenient for visitors comin, 
to the basilica. 

Father Mullooly letter 9 
complaint and had it sent to the munic 
pality of Rome. Within a short time, j; 


wrote a 


spectors were on the scene. It wa 
pointed out that if the dip in the roa 
was filled, the entrance way to th 


basilica would .be some three feet belo) 
the road. Father Mullooly replied tha 


he could build stairs down to th 
basilica. It was better that than stag 
nant water at the front door. The di 
was filled and the street raised to jt 


present level. 

Phe incident began a train of though 
for Father Mullooly. It Obvious 
that over the years a great deal of filling 
in had been done around the basilica 
How that the entrance way o 
such an old building should ‘be only 
yard lower than the street after all th 
centuries? It was an intriguing problen 
Father Mullooly 
manucsripts and books. He learned tha 


was 


was it 


began to. study gl 
the basilica was erected on what was the 

between th 
hills. In th 


course of time, the roads going throug 


lowest point in the valley 


Coelian and Esquiline 
the valley were raised and houses along 
them had to be abandoned and rebuilt 





| 


There could be only one answer. Sail 
Clement’s was not as old as_ peopl 
thought. 

Father Mullooly’s conclusion unt 
doubtedly caused raised eyebrows an 


behind-the-hand remarks in his— con 


munity. Here was a priest who chal 
lenged archeologists and historians. H 
was even contradicting tradition. 

But Father Mullooly had Irish. stul 
He that h 
was right. There was one way to pro 


\ hole 


through the sacristy, and he began dig 


bornness. was convinced 


his theorv—excavate! was broker 


fourteen debris 
the first 
Three marble columns. standing 


ging. Under feet of 


and rubbish, discoveries wel 
made. 
upright were uncovered, then fraginent 
of frescoes and sculptures. The discovel 
the 


find of modern times, eclipsed only b 


was most important archeologic 
the recent unearthing of the tomb « 
Saint Peter. 

For the the work 
went laborrously forward. It was a tt 


ext eleven years, 
mendous task to which the Irish pries 
devoted had I 


himself. to be 
done by hand in narrow quarters. Th 


Digging 


rubbish had to be loaded into baskets 
carried up to the surface on the backs 
of laborers, and then disposed of. Ove 
130,000 basket loads were removed, Cart 
had to be taken not to damage any 0 
the unearthed treasures. Equally impo! 
tant precautions had to be made so tha 
the upper basilica would not come cras 
ing down on the heads of the worker 
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Shoring walls had to be built to support 
the tremendous weight above. 

Discovery after discovery was made 
and Saint Clement’s became a world 
center of archeological interest. Then 
Father Mullooly made a new and 
startling find. The original basilica was 
built on another structure, there was 
something below it. Deeper and deeper 
he went. The Flavian palace was discov- 
ered forty feet below the level of the 
top basilica. A roadway was unearthed. 
\long this roadway Saint Peter and 
other early figures of the church prob- 
ably walked. ‘Then a cave was found. 
From objects in it, it was identified as a 
pagan temple of Mithras. In the center 
was a sacrificial altar decorated with 
bas-reliefs of the pagan god. A_ spiral 
staircase was unearthed. It was followed; 
it led into a small catacomb. In recesses 
cut into the wall were the bones of early 
Christians. 

then tragedy entered the — scene. 
Water began seeping into the excava- 
tions, evidently the remnants of an 
ancient and broken aqueduct. There 
was no way to drain the flood because 
the spot was so low. It was impossible 
to pump it out, for the excavations were 
done in a day when there were no gaso- 
line or electric motors; hand pumps 
could not handle the flood. Disconsolate, 
Father Mullooly saw the lowest excava- 
tions fill to a height of seven feet. 

In 1880, with his work unfinished, 
Father Mullooly died. He was laid to 
rest in the lower basilica amid the 
treasures he had given to the world. It 
seemed that for all practical purposes 
the work had come to an end. What 
man had not been able to completely 
destroy, nature would forever hice. 

\s the years passed, concern grew for 
the safety of the two basilicas that were 
standing over the immense pool of stag- 
nant water. The water might undermine 
the area and cause the historic churches 
to collapse one on the other. Boston's 
Cardinal William O’Connell heard of 
the problem and appealed to the people 
ol his archdiocese for financial help to 
save the basilicas from certain destruc- 
tion. The people of Boston responded 
generously. Enough money was_ raised 
to cut a seven-hundred-yard tunnel forty 
leet underground from an old and lower 
Roman drain beyond the Colosseum to 
the basilica. With the water drained off, 
the historic shrines were saved and fur- 
ther excavation work was continued. 
It is still going on. 


(Continued on page 77) 
































The tomb of 
Saint Cyril, 
Apostle of the 
Slavs. With 
his brother, St. 
Methodius, he 
brought relics 
of St. Cle- 
ment to Rome 


















































































The temple 
of Mithras, 
forty feet below 
present ground 
level. A sacri- 
ficial altar 

is in center 


















Alley along 
the old Flavian 
palace. St. Cle- 
ment undoubtedly, 
and Saint Peter 
possibly, walked 
through this 
passageway 















































When she got off the train, 


she stood for a moment looking 


around her uncertainly 
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£ he kitchen 
E that he had gone. Only the faint 








THE 0 


seemed very still now 
© drip of the faucet, steady click-click of 
© the clock, and the dull, muffled sound 
of the woman upstairs pushing back a 
chair. 

Laura down at 


table, the hard 


lookin 


brown 


the 
now, 


( 
stood 1g 


toast and 





crumbled into tiny pieces on his plate. 








There was the coffee, the orange juice 
5 


} —only half of it gone. 
H “Mark her lips moved, “Mark.” 
When she went to the window, she 
could see him walking swiftly toward 
© the bus stop. The gray felt hat, the 
f gray topcoat, and the wind blowing 
it back and away from his long, thin 
body. 
é “Mark.” 


ET 


For a moment, something stirred in- 
side her. He looks tired, she thought 
suddenly, so very tired. 

She then as 
ina long time, her 
across her 
the 


waited hadn't done 
arms held tightly 
And in a little while, 
and he got in 


there 


she 


chest. 
bus came 
looking back and 


Murdock children 


without 

the 
and 
way 


was only 
now 


othe 


laughing 


each on their 











pushing at 
to school. 
Laura turned She began to 
dear the table, stacking the dishes in 
a neat pile on the blue-painted tray. 
The Murdock Her 


away. 


children. mind 


did, closing itself protectively 
the thought of them. 


against 





pulled away then, the way it always 














She went to the closet in the corner, 
got out a fresh dish towel, the big box 
ol soap. 


Lamb chops for dinner, she thought, 


making the list in her mind, lamb 
chops, baked potatoes, string beans, 
salad. In another hour or so, she’d 


put on her hat and coat and she'd go 
down to the market Third 
street. 


Food 


super on 


for a meal, Laura thought 
tiredly, food to be pushed at, only halt 
of it And Mark late 
tonight. He'd said so. Wednesday 


he was so often late on Wednesday now 


eaten. would be 


it seemed. 
Still— 

She went into the bedroom, pulled 
nervously at the blinds. A_ shaft of 
bright sunlight touched the rose-papered 
walls, the dresser, the lump-like mound 
of blankets at the Mark’s bed. 

His were She 
picked them up. ‘They were brown and 
The 


pensive ones she'd given him two years 


She hadn't said anything to 
him. 


loot. ol 


slippers there too. 


wrinkled and = shapeless now. eX- 


ago at Christmas time. 

Iwo years ago. In a moment, the 
dreadful feeling that was worse than 
any pain, began again inside her. 

She sat down on her own bed, the 
slippers crushed hard against her. “wo 
years. They'd had Karen then. Karen, 


a little girl in a red snowsuit and hel- 
met, brown bangs combed down straight, 


the great, blue eyes looking up at you 
from under them. 





CHANCE 


Laue had sitttered once, bitterly, ahd alone. 
She was determined not to sutter again. 


by CATHERINE SHERIDAN 


“Where’s my Mark would 

Nights, coming in and his face 
from the the 
from the station at the foot of the hill. 

They'd had the house The 
white, clapboard house and the garden; 
the stunted, that 
were like shapeless old women standing 


oirl?” ask. 
cold 
and 


wind long walk up 


then. 
ancient 


trees 


apple 


awkwardly in a 


row 
“Where's mv girl?” Mark would ask. 
And Karen in a rush to meet him, 
erabbing at his coat and the long, thin 
legs, flinging her small, plump body 


against him. 
“And my 
the lipstick 


It seemed so long 


] 


other egirl—the one with 
now, all of it. 
The two vears stretched out before 


fille dl 
and resentment, the 


12O 
her, 
bitterness 


long, empty ones with 


fierce. inexplicable 


urge to hurt him 


He never understood, she thought. 
All that time and he never understood. 

Her hands moved. loosened. letting 
the slippers fall softly to the floor. 
They lay there then. worn, scuffed and 
she felt herself looking at them = with- 
out any feeling 

It was later when she thought of 
an afternoon away from the city. She 
was coming back from the store and 
the sun was warm and the wind blew 
clean and sharp against her face. The 


flower shop on the corner had put out 
some plants. Small, nondescript ones 
in little pots with silver paper wrapped 


carefully around them. 
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For a moment she_ stood looking 
down at them, balancing the parcels 
and the newspaper under her arm. 

It would be nice, she thought, to 
get out on a day like this. Someplace, 
anyplace, where you could walk with- 
out the blare of the car horns and 
the trucks, where there were trees and 
erass and the smell of the earth com- 
ing up on the wind as it tore across 
an open field. 

A feeling of urgency seemed to push 
at her. She lifted her parcels. The 
apartment was just ahead. 

When she was dressed and ready, 
Laura looked at herself in the mirror. 
Unaccountably, she’d put on her best 
things. The navy suit and the topper, 
the small, blue hat with the veil and 
the pale pink flowers perched at the 
side of it. 

She looked at herself curiously. At 
the lipstick, the powder, the swirl of 
curls combed loosely across her fore- 
head. It was queer the way she felt, 
almost as though she were watching 
some slim, dark-haired woman she didn’t 
know. 

At the door, she picked up her gloves. 
She glanced back at the quiet, clean 
rooms, the shining floor. The stillness 
was like a presence closing in around 
her. Quickly, Laura opened the door. 

It was noon and the train was almost 
empty. She sat in the last seat, a maga- 
zine left open on her lap. The dull 
brick buildings, the warehouses, the 
drab tenements paraded past her. 

She took out her ticket, folding it 
nervously. Greendale. One round-trip 
ticket to Greendale. And she couldn't 
have said how it had happened, how 


it was that she was going there. She 
remembered only the window and the 
rows of time tables, the harassed man 


with the green visor shading his eyes, 
looking out at her with annoyance. 
“Greendale,” she'd said finally, “One 
round trip.” 
Now 


have come. 


that she shouldn't 
It was futile, foolish, part 
of some vague need she couldn't explain. 

I had to, she thought, I don’t know 
how it but I had to come. 


Stiffly, she sat there, her fingers creas- 


she knew 


was, 


ing and uncreasing the pages of the 
magazine, 

When I get off, she thought with 
determination, when I get off, I'll walk 
up the hill. Up that long, steep hill 
we were always laughing and complain- 
ing Pike’s Peak. I remember 
the first week we came there and Mark 
calling it the mountain and how we 


about. 


couldn't seem to stop laughing because 
it was all so dreadfully new and ridicu- 
lous. Pike’s Peak. 

For a moment, felt her mouth 


lose its tightness, felt the corners lifting. 


she 
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When she got off the train, she stood 
for a moment looking around her un- 
certainly. Greendale. It was the same 
The red-brick station, the 
withered shrubbery, the line of cars 
parked in orderly rows waiting for the 
tired six o’clock commuters. 


of course. 


“Taxi—” 
An unfamiliar face looked out at 
her from the lone taxi at the end of 


the platform. 

“No—no thanks.” 

She shook her head, began the long 
walk up the graveled path at the foot 
of the hill. 

The warm now. After a 
while, she took off the navy topper and 
folded it over her arm, 

The old 


Laura could see 


sun Was 


houses were up ahead. 
them, the sagging 
porches and limp, faded blinds. When 
she came alongside them, there was the 
same deserted look, the emptiness that 
had made her often say to Mark: “I 
wonder what they do all day, those old 
people. There’s never one of them 
around—” 





@ When you are young you live 
to learn. When you are older you 
learn to live.—Missionary Tidings 


~—aeney 





And Mark laughing, Mark rumpling 
her hair. 

“Maybe they're tired, 
know, just plain tired.” 

She went on past and the road turned 
and suddenly she knew she was almost 
halfway up the hill. 

It was odd then, the feeling inside 
her. She stood in the roadway, waiting. 
There around. Only the 
stillness. 

I can go back, Laura thought. I can 
co back and sit in the station and wait 
for the next train. 

Unwillingly, her body stirred, began 
to push her on. She saw the slope of 
the hill, the huge solitary tree, the long 
green sweep of the open field where she 
and Karen had once picked wild flow- 
crs. 


honey—you 


was no one 


Panic seemed to grip at her then. 
Panic and fear and both of them so 
strong they were almost blinding. She 
felt the sweat damp and cold on her 
hands. Suddenly she knew she wanted 
to get away, to turn, to run back and 
down the long steep hill. 

She stood, drawing in her breath. Up 
ahead was the house. Laura could see 
the outline of it now, the white picket 
fence, the blur of the apple trees in the 
orchard. ' 

I can't, she thought. It’s no use. I 
can’t, 


The sun was hot, beating on her neg 
and arms. She could feel it like , 
weight, pressing in on her with a fierce, 
implacable force. For a moment, she 
thought longingly of the apartment. | 
would be cool there now, cool and stil] 
and so very peaceful. And there'd be no 
white houses to look at, no apple or 
chards and picket fences—nothing at all 
to remind her. 

She glanced back at the road. It was 
a whitish glare in the sun. She started 
to turn and there was the huge solitary 
tree again, outlined stiffly against the 
sky. 

For a moment she stood looking at it, 
And the moment grew and went on and 
it was almost as though it was a Satur. 
day afternoon again and they were hay. 
ing a picnic. The three of them, Mark 
and Karen and herself. They’d spread 
the lunch out under the tree. Sand 
wiches and fruit and chocolate cake, a 
thermos that had somehow spilled over 
before they could get to it. And in the 
confusion and melee of cold spilled 
milk, she’d lost the bracelet. A funny, 
tiny, silver bracelet Mark had_ bought 
her at the village store. Laura remenm- 
bered how they'd looked for it, the 
three of them, searching, digging, push- 
ing back the grass and the daisies. 

“No Mummy—gone Mummy—’ and 
Karen's little face flushed and damp 





with effort. 

They'd never found it. 

Suddenly now the tree was blurred, 
The tree and the road ,and the hot 
bright sun. In wonderment, she put her 
hands up to her face. It was wet and 
she couldn’t seem to understand how 
it could be. She hadn’t cried for such a 
long, long time. 

And then in a moment, almost with 
out volition, she was leaving the road 
and crossing the wide, green field. Briers 
caught at her skirt, her legs, the new 
sheer stockings. She felt them, stinging 
tearing. Strangely breathless, she kept 
on going. After a while, she reached 
the tree. 

Laura stood then in the shaded cool 
ness, looking up at it. 

If I touch it, she thought and put out 
her hands. The bark was rough and 
hard. When she leaned against it, some 
of the tiredness seemed to go out 
her, slowly, easily, bit by bit. 

She didn’t know how long she stayed 
there in the stillness, her face pressed 
close against, the Finally, _ she 
moved, began to put on her jacket. 

The wind was turning cool now. As 
she came out on the road, it seemed t 
sweep against her with a sharp, washed 
clean feeling. She took off her hat 
letting it tumble her hair, the row 0 
precise curls on her forehead. 

Then slowly, carefully, she started up 


tree. 
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toward the house. Step by step and her 
heart pounding hard with each one. 
First to the top of the hill, then on 
past to the picket fence, to the painted 
vate, the garden with the trellis Mark 
had made because she was always saying 
how much she wanted one. 

Mark—it was odd now, how he kept 
coming so often into her thoughts. Al- 
most pushing himself ahead of every- 
thing else, their little girl, ahead of 
Karen. 

“We'll have other children, Laura. 
Maybe another little girl. And we'll go 
on living, like everyone else, because we 
have to.” 

That was how it had begun. The bit- 
terness and resentment, the feeling that 
he didn’t understand, didn’t care 
enough about his lost child. 

She’d turned on him then, 
faced, furious, hating him. 

“No, no! There won't be any little 
girl! You hear—no little girl ever—ever!” 

Her body had come alive again, 
shaken out of its weeks of apathy. 

“Mark, you’ve changed. You don’t 
care any more about Karen, about me— 


white 


anything!” 
Blindly, she’d run from the room. 
The weeks passed and the hardness 


inside her began to build itself up like 
a wall shutting him out. After that it 
couldn't be the same. They lived and 
ate their meals together like two polite, 
casual strangers. They spoke to each 
other guardedly, with careful meaning- 
less talk that by-passed any mention of 
what had happened to them. And one 
bleak, rainy night in the fall, she had 
moved her own things from the big 
bedroom to the guest room at the head 
of the stairs. 

Now it was over and she was here, 
standing in the roadway, looking up at 
the house. The wind pulled at her coat, 
ber hair. It blew across the hill and 
the garden and the dingy looking trellis 
Mark had always kept so white and 
clean. 

Mark. He was there again with her. 

“We have another chance, Laura. Re- 
member that. Not everyone does, you 
know. But we do, and Laura it’s up to 
us—” 

He’d said that the morning they 
moved to the new apartment. Another 
chance—he kept saying it driving down 
the parkway with the cartons of books 
and the packed valises jolting around 
them and his voice tired, trying to tell 
her, 

\nother chance. She hadn't taken it, 
of course. Here on an empty road, with 
the past spread out for her to look at, 
she knew. 

It was late when she started back to 
the station. Her watch pointed almost 
4 quarter to five. Going swiftly down 


THOUGHTS ON MARY 


Love like a flower, white-petalled, soft as snow; 
Cool as a nun’s hand on a play-warm cheek; 
Hushed—as steps in night-walks; and as meek 
As lilies under knives, but proudly so. 


Love as passionate as stigmatized 

Palms, than which no others know so well 

The healing things in rain. Love that can dwell 
Bodiless in a form most dearly prized. 


Such a love!—a lap for all mankind 

To curl in when the heart is done to death; 
Love that sighs little songs and with each breath 
Strews frosted flowers on the torpid air. 


Head in stars and sandal on the sand, 

Eyes that never cease to watch the sea 

And mark the little boats, and you, and me, 
And bid us home with lifted perfect hand. 


the hill, with the wind at her back, was 
easy now. And it seemed no time at all 
before she came to the turn that was the 
halfway mark in the road. 

As she came out on the high curve, 
she saw the man down below her. He 
was walking with his head bent against 
the wind. A tall man in a gray coat that 
blew back from long, thin legs. 

Curious, she watched him. It would 
be a little difficult, if he were someone 
she knew. Fred Haskins, she thought 
with misgivings, or maybe that young 
lswyer from the yellow cottage at the 
crossroads, the one who was always ask- 
ing questions. 

The man was coming closer. His 
shoukders were hunched, — pushing 
against the wind. And he looked thin 
and tired—suddenly she stopped, her 
breath caught hard in her throat. No, 
it couldn’t possibly be. 

In a little while 
he was at the crest of the hill and she 
could see his face, the tense, drained 
look of it. Incredulous, she waited, un- 
able to move. 


He kept on coming. 


He was seeing her now, 
she knew, for the first time. And _ she 
looked straight at him and saw his eyes 
and the feeling inside her was like an 
onrush of old, forgotten pain. 

“Mark—” she began and stopped be- 
cause there didn’t seem to be any more 
words. Only his name over and over 
and the aching compassion for him beat- 
ing like a pulse within her. 

He came up to her and stood looking 


ANNE P. HARDENBERG 


down at her and after a while he put 
out his hands. 

““Laura—” 

Fiercely, breathlessly, she threw her 
arms around him, touching his neck, his 
face, the drawn, tired lines of his mouth. 

“Mark—Mark darling, how could I? 
I’ve been so blind and stupid and selfish, 
Mark—” 

His hands were quiet, smoothing her 
hair. 

“Itll be all right, Laura, all right.” 

They stood close, shutting out the 
wind. 

After a while, Mark said: “I started 
coming weeks ago. Somehow, it seemed 
tc help. Wednesdays—always Wednes- 
days, because in the old days they’d 
been so special.” 

“TL remember—” 

She had his hand now in her own, 
holding it hard and firm. 

“Dinner, a movie, and Sally Becker to 
look after Karen. Yes, Mark, I remem- 
ber.” 

Chey were silent then, looking up at 
the top of the hill together. 

Laura was thinking: We are like two 
people who have met after an arduous 
journey, two people who have been 
away from each other too long. 

When she spoke there was something 
like urgency in her voice. And there was 
hope and longing. 

“The other chance, Mark—do you re- 
member that too? Let me, please, let 
me have that chance now.” 
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STAGE 
AND 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 


In PARIS HOLIDAY Bob Hope, handling le quip like a 


rapier, struts through a fantastic bit of Gallic-flavored buf- 


foonery. It is one of his very best comedies, even though 
the plot was evidently fashioned on Cloud Seven. In it 
Hope plays (sis \merica’s top comedian,” who is trying to 
secure the film rights to a French writer’s story. A 


group 
of international counterfeiters has other plans for the manu- 
script, the author Bob’s holiday evolves into a 
the 
It is amusing if you like the Hope brand 
Fernandel, the 
Ekberg, and 


scramble for laughs. 


ind Hope. 


frantic, humorous duel through the streets of Paris and 
French countryside 
on your comedies 


Martha Hyer, Anita 


involved in this hectic 


French comic, 


Sturges 


popula 


Preston are also 


(United \rtists) 


TOUCH OF EVIL bears the imprint of Orson Welles as 


writer-director-costar and is not without its interesting mo- 
ments, though the over-all effect is on the grotesque side. 
Narcotics trade on the Mexican-United States border, a mur- 
der or two, and a few references to the racial problems of 
the area are the mixtures in this passably interesting melo- 
drama. Welles has used his camera for vivid and realistic 


effects which considerably heighten the value of the picture. 


His performance is a road-company Laughton interpretation 
vicious detective all 
Charlton Heston, as a narcotics investigator, and 
Janet Leigh, in the his Yankee 
\ staged narcotics orgy is a gratingly effective 
this adult 


versal-International 


of a anxious to get his man at costs. 


Mexican 
role of bride, are adequate. 
illustration in 
doings in the half-world. (Uni- 


study of murky 


Erskine Caldwell’s controversial novel of ereed and lust on 
a Georgia farm has been transposed into an unpleasant, 
GOD'S LITTLE ACRE 
the Walden father, 
daughter, and daughter-in-law. Under daddy’s fanatical direc- 


ludicrous film. revolves 


the 


slightly 


around inmates of farm two sons, 


tion they have been digging for a mythical buried treasure 


some fifteen years, ignoring the real potentialities of the land 
in their lust for gold. Against this background the younger 


folk are 


their leers become more ridiculous than shocking long before 


involved in a number of unsavory seductions, and 
the merciful fadeout. This study of lowest-level humanity in 
a tobacco road setting is as dull as it is unappetizing. Robert 
Ryan and Aldo Ray are the principal actors caught in the 


mesh. (United Artists) 
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Herman Wouk’s best-seller, MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
becomes an interesting, albeit tedious, motion picture deal 
ing with the eternal rebellion of youth, in this instance ; 
Jewish girl who changes her name from Morgenstern an 
proceeds to live her own life. As is increasingly the cas 
these days, the film is overlong, and many of its valid point 
are beclouded long before the fadeout. 
cellent 


There are some ex 
scenes of Jewish religious ceremonies and a trul 
brilliant portrayal of a lovable, philosophic grand-uncle by 
Ed Wynn. Claire Trevor and Everett Sloane are also fin 
as the parents of the girl in search of emotional security 
Natalie Wood, in the title Gene kelly, 
middle-aged lover, are hampered by their roles, and neither is 
The difficult mor 
situation is satisfactory, but the general tenor of the sto 
restricts this to adult (Warner 


role, and as he 


especially convincing. resolution of a 


audiences. Bros.) 


Sout! 
Sex, 


Based on two of William Faulkner's 
THE LONG, HOT SUMMER 
comedy in equal portions. The fun is on the bawdy side, th 
sex and the 
is less than satisfactory, though not without its impressi\ 
moments. Most of the latter 
performance, paced by Orson Welles, who is ideally cast # 
the land Paul Newmat 
Joanne Woodward, Angela Lansbury, Anthony Francios 
Lee Remick, and Richard Anderson, his costars, give ext 
dimension to their portrayals, despite an occasional overdos 


the 
violence, 


stories of 
blends an 


violence often unrestrained, and general effec 


baron of a small Louisiana town. 


of southern accent. Incident, rather than continuity, chal 
acterizes the screenplay. Some are colorful, but most ol the 
episodes depend largely on the actors for success. The natutt 
of the story and the recurrent accent on the sexual restric 
this to adult audiences. (20th Century-Fox) 


stem from the excellent grou 
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dbove: Andy Griffith and Nick Adams are Air Force 


buddies in the hilarious ‘“‘No Time for Sergeants” 


Right: Mitzi Gaynor sings in the screen version of 


the Rodgers-Hammerstein musical “‘South Pacific” 


Opposite page: Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy in 
the comedy “Who Was That Lady I Saw You With?’’ 


the 
NO 
fare with 


Andy Grifhth continues his bumbling shenanigans as 
backwoods boy who almost scuttles the Air Force in 
TIME FOR SERGEANTS. Wild and woolly farce 
the accent on slapstick humor, this has already enjoyed con 
siderable success as a television play and a cross-country stage 
hit. When this Georgia ploughboy joins lorces with the men 
of the 
nick. Without carecning into caricature, 


wild blue yonder, he creates as much havoc as a sput 


the picture gives a 
Most ol} 


the 


lively, ludicrous lampoon of the service, making the 


a blundering innocent abroad in 
Griflith 


and the 


e about 


is single gag 


ae 


military continues his charac 


cllect, 


1 
bafline world of the 


terization with telling entire cast lollows 

hrough in this hilarious comedy aimed at audiences of every 
ee. (Warner Bros.) 

THIS HAPPY FEELING is a frothy romantic comedy about 
May-December romance between an 

Phe latter 


Reynolds guarantees a full quota of saccharin 


idlol and 
Vy Debbie 


Ine matlines 


secretary 


his pretty being plaved | 
| | 
charm. while 


the German star, Curt Jurgens, provides the distinguished De 


cember note \dapted from the stage hit For Love or Money, 
this is pleasant diversion most of the time, with Alexis Smith, 
Mary Astor, Estelle Winwood, and John Saxon in_ solid 


support. (Universal-International) 


SADDLE THE WIND is a Western with 


which the focus is on the restless, delinquent young brothe: 


a rugged flavor in 


of a retired gunslinger. In a situation comparable to many 


in today’s headlines, the youngster brings on his own catas 


tophe with a headlong plunge to self-destruction. “This 
study of character and mood is highly engrossing. The ettect 
is further enhanced by the good acting of Robert ‘Taylor, 


John Cassavetes, and Donald Crisp. 
(M-G-M) 


This is suspensetul fare 
lor all sagebrush addicts. 


“ Led 
> s 
©? aa g0t¥ 










SOUTH PACIFIC comes to the magnificent and lush Todd- 
AO screen with most of its values and shortcomings intact 
and bolstered by the lush and exotic Hawaiian backgrounds 


For scenic beauty few motion pictures cai 


equal this luxuri 


ant display, just as few contemporary musicals have been 


able to boast a score as aurally delightful as the Rodgers 


Hammerstein numbers composed for this story of a wartime 


romance. While the original stage version possessed an inti 
macy this widescreen adaptation lacks, there is a compensating 
factor in the frankly spectacular touches added for the screen 
audiences. The cast Is superb, with Ni Gaynor, Rossan 
Brazzi, John Kerr, Ray Walston, Juanita Hall, and Frances 
Nuven handling the now-lamiliar roles with charm and assw 
ance. Only Muss Gavynor’s singing voi s heard, with the 
other vocals dubbed in, a fact which detracts but little from 
the exuberance and vigor of the score. Among the liabilities 


can be listed the handling of the illicit athair between the 


Lonkinese I Oct isional sugges 


young lieutenant and the 
tiveness in song and comedy, plus a photographic trick which 
tends to becloud the screen during the vocal numbers. These 


ire the disenchantments in a generally entertaining and 


times, quit striking motion picture 20th Century-Fox) 


The rugged Spanish seacoast provides some stunning back 
drops for the mysteries of CHASE A CROOKED SHADOW, 
a plausible, well-acted, and absorbing melodrama produced 
by Douglas Fairbanks. Anne Baxter, an internationally known 
heiress, is recovering from a nervous breakdown induced by 
the deaths of her brother and father. Suspense starts with the 


dead 


appearance of a young man who claims that he is the 
brother, and it reaches a climax which, though not completely 
| 
believable, is entertaining. Richard Todd is the impersonator 
g i 


in this family-style mystery yarn. (Warner Bros.) 
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Irwin Shaw’s ponderous preachment against war and the Nazi 
philosophy comes to the screen in stark, occasionally powet 
ful scenes. THE YOUNG LIONS tells of three young men, 
two Americans and a German, who are enmeshed in the 
horrors of World War II. At great length the picture probes 
their lives, reactions, and inevitable change of values. Re 
visions have been made in Shaw’s original concept of the 
young Nazi, and in this version he is a misguided, but stub 
born, idealist who does not realize the enormity of the issues 
and the Nazi guilt until defeat and chaos close in on him. 
\s played by Marlon Brando, in a magnificent interpretation, 
this character dominates the picture. Montgomery Clift and 
Dean Martin are his GI counterparts, a young Jewish lad and 
a big-name entertainer who follow the familiar trail from 
draft board to Normandy, beset by their own problems, fears, 
and uncertainties. Shaw’s thesis, that Nazism is a state of 
mind not confined to any one nation, is underscored through 
out. The production values are impressive, and the acting of 
the principals, including Barbara Rush, May Britt, Hope 
Lange, and Maximilian Schell, is expert. While the film deftly 
castigates political immorality and man’s inhumanity, it 
accepts sexual lapses quite casually. (20th Century-Fox) 


Clark Gable and Doris Day are teamed in an _ attractive 
comedy with a journalistic background in TEACHER’S PET. 
He plays a hard-bitten city room vet who is ordered to deliver 
a lecture at a journalism class run by a lady theorist. Instead, 
he becomes one of her students, with some amusingly de 
signed results. The humor is adult, and so is the classification, 
but this is well acted and the dialogue is sparkling and bright 


on occasion. (Paramount) 


The New Plays 


WHO WAS THAT LADY I SAW YOU WITH? is a most 
welcome change of pace for the weary playgoer. In_ place 
of problems, it offers laughs, and in the space reserved fon 
the frustrated, world-jaded hero, there is an amiable college 
professor involved in a complex set-up with the FBI. Ot 
course he brings it on himself by not being more nimble 
on his feet when a brash coed kisses him after a lab session, 
just as his wife is entering the room. Inspired by a sharp 
witted friend from the sophisticated world of TV, our 
pendant tells her that he is actually on an assignment for 
the FBI, and the kiss was part of “the job.” It works so well 
that the FBI soon enters the act. For farce fare this is well 
above par, especially since it is enacted by that sparkling 


Teacher Doris Day has her share 
of problems with Clark Gable. newsman 
turned pupil in “‘Teacher’s Pet 


°° 





COMPLETELY 


and spontaneous team ol funsters, Peter Lind Hayes ay 

Mary Healy, with slick co-operation from Ray Walston. Tp 
finale, which finds the exhausted hero believing that he 
being scuttled in a submarine, is a hilarious episode and 


clever climax to a generally entertaining show. 


If the authors of BLUE DENIM had been able to provid 
some practical or acceptable solutions to the problems thi 
raise, this study of a modern, if not average, family woul 
have considerably more value. As it stands, James Le 
Herlihy and William Noble have concocted a subdeb ye 
sion of Dreiser’s American Tragedy with a trio of sixteen 
year-olds involved in some highly delinquent doings. Whe 
the young son of a middle-class family forges his father 
name to a check in order to finance an abortion, the fathe 


and mother belatedly realize they have lost not only contac 
with but understanding of their son. Though it is acte 
with considerable skill and insight by Chester Morris an 
June Walker as the parents, Burt Brinckerhofl, Carol Lynley 
Warren Berlinger, and Pat Stanley as the new eeneratioy 





there is a scarcity of dramatic values and of moral perception | 


in the writing. While there is a satisfactory condemniatioy 
of abortion, the matter of the immoral affair ts treated almos 
casually. The implication is that if the “romance” had not | 
ended so disastrously, there would be no proble m at all. The 
authors’ warning that parents and their children seem 
have lost touch would be more effective had there beer 
some careful scrutiny of the moral lapses and less straining 
for shock effect in the often crude dialogue. 


Playquide 


FOR THE FAMILY: 
The Music Man; Sunrise at ( wal 
be llo 


(On Your) The Happiest Million 
aire; Marcel Marceau } 
FOR ADULTS: 
My Fair Lady: Most Happ) Fella 
Bells Are Ringing; Romanoff an 
Juliet; The Rope Dancers; Wh 
Was That Lady I Saw You With 


Time Remembered 


(On ‘Tour) The Diary of Ann | 
Frank; A Visit to a Small Pianet 
No Time for Sergeants 
PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 
Back to Methuselah; Look Home: 
ward, Angel; Dark at the Top oj 
the Stairs; Lil’ Abner; Jamaica ) 


(On Tour) Separate Tables; Dam 
Yankees: Inherit the Wind 


OBJECTIONABLE: 

Two for the Seesaw: Auntie Mame; 
Long Day's Journey into Night } 
West Side Story; New Girl in Town 
Oh ¢ aptain: The Entertainer; Look 
Back in Anger; Fair Game; Garden 
District: Endgame;  Three-Penny 
Opera; VW altz of the Toreadors; 
Blue Denim 


ae ll 


(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin Roo}; 
Tunnel of Love 
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Pioneer 





B. G., before 


Georgetown’s Sc 


cae PLE 


since 


LESS than forty years have 
the 
to the specific purpose of training fon 


passed first school dedicated 


foreign service in diplomacy and com- 
merce opened its doors at Georgetown 


University, itself the oldest Catholic 
college in the United States. 

In that) relatively brief span, this 
school has become the leader in its 


feld and has served as the model for 
similar schools on the campuses of other 
UNIVersILIics, 

Only sixty students enrolled the first 
the 


Graduates 


year. “Today, enrollment is more 
1,800. the 


thousands and may be found in nearly 


than number in 
every Country, in government posts from 


ambassador on down and in_ private 
positions in banking, transportation, im- 
porting and exporting. 

\ still greater number are employed 
in this country in government depart- 
ments and agencies and in business, ‘The 
list of the 


‘Matus of vice president or manager in 


alumni who have attained 


Shipping firms is almost as long as the 


list of more recent graduates who are 














serving in lesser positions. Alumni in 
air tvansportation are increasing year 
by year, and at least five hold high-level 
positions with airlines operating over- 
sCas SCTVICes. 

Among the graduates who have en- 
tered the foreign service of the United 
States, several now head diplomatic mis- 
sions in various parts of the world. 

Lo 


class ol 


name a few: U. Alexis Johnson, 
1932, is Lhat- 
land; James Riddleberger, ’26, Ambassa- 
Willard Beaulac, ’21, 
Argentina; Edward B. 
to Israel: 


Ambassador to 
dor to Greece; 
Ambassador to 
Lawson, ‘24, 


Waldemar ]. 


Ambassador 
Gallman, °25, Ambassador 


to lrag, and Henry A. Byroade, .\m- 
bassador to the Union of South Africa. 
Sull other graduates who — have 


achieved distinction in the diplomatic 
ficld are Jack K. McFall, former .Am- 
bassador to Finland; Walter J. Don- 
nelly, former Ambassador to Austria; 
Dr. Benjamin Cohen, Undersecretary of 
the United Nations; Harold M. Randall, 
States on the 


Social 


United representative 


Inter-American Economic and 








Father Edmund 
Walsh, S. J.. founder of 
Georgetown’s School of 

Foreign Service 


eorgetown, students trained for everything but foreign service. 


ool of Foreign Service has remedied that 


by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


Council; Aaron Brown, Deputy Director 


of the Office of Personnel in the State 


Department; John D. Jarnegan, Muin- 
ister, the United States Embassy in 
Rome, and Richard P. Butrick, Consul 
General at Sao Paulo, Brazil. Scores of 


recent graduates may be found in junio 
posts in embassy staffs throughout the 
world and in the State Department. 
Not only 
ice olhcers ol 


Americans but foreign serv- 


other countries have re- 


ceived their training at the Georgetown 


School. Ricardo M. Arias, former Pana- 
manian Ambassador to the United 
States, was a graduate in the class of 
1935. And currently enrolled are. stu- 
cents—some preparing for diplomacy, 
others — for nondiplomatic overseas 


careers—from Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, 
\ustria, France, Germany, Spain, Switz- 
Israel, Korea, Japan, 
\frican Gold Coast. 


the 


erland, Greece, 
Morocco, and the 
The man responsible for found- 
ing of the Georgetown School of Foreign 
Father Edmund A. 


brilliant educator, author, 


Service was the late 
Walsh, S. J., 


lecturer, and world traveler. For thirty- 
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Around the world, graduates 
om 


five years, until his death on October 31, 
1956, he labored unflagging zeal 
and tireless energy to bring the school 


with 


to the peak of eminence it has attained. 
After his death the school was renamed 
in his honor—Edmund A. Walsh School 
of Foreign Service. 

Systematic training for foreign service 
Was a new idea when Father Walsh per- 
suaded his superiors, in November, 1919, 
to establish a foreign service school as an 
autonomous unit within the framework 
Until then no curri- 
culum existed anywhere especially de- 


of the University. 


signed to prepare men and women for 


foreign service careers. The pioneering 
role of Georgetown in this field of edu- 
cation has been recognized on various 


occasions by ofhcials of the State De- 


partment and othe government 
agencies. At the ceremonies marking 
the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing, che late Secretary of State, Frank 


B. Kellogg, paid generous tribute to the 
school and its founder. 
“The State 


“and the country owe a debt of 


Department,” he said, 
erati- 
tude to this school of Georgetown for 
blazing the way to a comprehensive 
service training; it is a school now well 
known all over the world and it has 
students from nearly every country.” 
The Vast expansion ol 


abroad, both in the 


American ac- 
field of 
diplomacy and in trade, dates from the 
end of the First World War. Few men 
at that time foresaw as clearly 


tivities 


as Father 
Walsh—always a deep student of world 
aftairs—the global role the United States 
would be called upon to play as a re- 





Harry Zimmerman, registrar, and 
Francis Mann, student counselor 


60 


of Georgetown’s School of Foreign Service work to “a 


sult of the shifts in political and eco- 
nomic power resulting from the War. 
He understood, too, that to carry out 
the country’s new world-wide obliga- 
tions, specially trained men and women 
would be sorely needed. It was to help 
meet that need that he founded George- 
town’s Foreign Service School. 

The mission of the new school, as he 
was delineated by Father Walsh 
in an address at the founding exercises, 


saw it, 


held only a few months after the sign- 

ing of the treaty ending the war. 
“Our point of view can never be the 

same,” he 


said. “New occasions teach 


new duties, none more insistently than 
that of scientific education for those to 
whom shall be entrusted the good nam«¢ 
and the forwarding of the material in- 
terests of the United States in foreign 
parts. 

“If desirable before, such a corps of 
specifically trained men is indispensable 
now and their technical training should 
rest squarely upon a broad and liberal 


education, combining the best elements 


ol age-longe cultural traditions with the 


bracing atmosphere of individuality, 


educational insti- 


tutions in the United States. 


characteristic of our 


that a train- 
particularly de- 
voted to preparation for foreign service 


“It is obvious, therefore, 
Ing school is needed 


in public and interests, where 


private 
the youth of today may be fitted to cope 
with and effectively solve the problems 
olf tomorrow. We train. for 


law, we 


medicine, 


we train for train for divinity, 


we train tor all the scientific proles- 


shall the candidate fon 


sions: foreign 
service alone stand an outcast 


the learned?” 


among 


From. the Walsh con- 


foreign service in its broad- 


outset Father 
ceived of 
est sense. He saw clearly that in a time 
of expanding relationships with other 
countries the diplomatic would be the 
Relatively 


few men would be needed for the diplo- 


narrowest of our contacts. 
matic and consular services. The great 
demand would come from trade, inter- 
national transportation, and related ac- 
tivities. To maintain our position as a 
first-class world Father Walsh 
realized, we would have to compete on 


power, 


the economic as well as the diplomatic 
front. 

With this in mind, as time went by, 
Father Walsh repeatedly enlarged the 
scope of teaching at the Foreign Service 
School to embrace the scientific training 
to equip students for overseas service 
in international trade, banking, ship- 
ping, and other forms of transportation. 

In 1936, he established in the Foreign 


Service School the Division of Busing 
and Public Administration. ‘Twey 
years later, this was organized as an q 
tonomous school, although a close x 
tionship with the Foreign Service Scho 
is still maintained. Certain courses ; 
quired of students majoring in dip| 
macy are given by the faculty of | 
School of Business and Public Adm 
istration. 

Still another division was establish 
in 1949 to meet the growing demand | 
government and business for men ai 
women proficient in foreign languag 
This division, known as the Institute 
Languages and 
by Leon E. 


Linguistics, 1s direct 
Dostert, who won fame ; 
the organizer of the translation syster 
at the Nuremberg 
United Nations. 
Although less than ten years old, t) 
Institute has become one of the for 
most schools of its kind. While it pl 
vided language instruction for studen 
of the 


trials and at ti 


Foreign Service School, it als 
offers degrees lor those who wish to g 


t 
cialize in 


languages, with a view 


becoming 


prolessional translators « 


teachers of languages. The armed se 
ices and other government departmen 
rely heavily upon the Institute for tl 
language training of personnel about t 
undertake special assignments in for 
eign countries. Instruction now is 06 
fered in thirty-three different languag 
and others will be added in the years | 
come, 

In the beginning only male student 
were eligible for admission to the For 
eign Service School, but alert to chang 
ing conditions, in 1955, the authoritie 
opened the school to women, who no 
form a sizeable percentage of the st 
dent body, 

While Georgetown was founded an 
has been from the beginning adminis 
tered by a Catholic religious order, th 
welcome mat has always been out t 
qualified students regardless of their 
ligious  afhliations. 


\pproximately 
per cent of the over-all registration ¢ 
the University are non-Catholic. In th 
Foreign Service School the proportio! 
olf non-Catholics even — highel 
Roughly 40 per cent profess anothel 
faith or no faith at all. In the Institut 
of Languages and Linguistics, non-Cath 
olics outnumber the Catholics. 

All students, irrespective of religiow 
afhliation, take the 


runs 


same courses, Cx 





JOHN C. O'BRIEN, head of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has for 
many years been a Contributing Editor of 
THE SIGN. 
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America’s diplomatic, 


years of 
Catholics) 


cept that instead of two 
theology (compulsory — for 
the non-Catholics are required to take 
two years of history of political thought. 

In drafting the curriculum for his 
school, the thought Father Walsh kept 
uppermost in mind was that, while the 
main purpose of the school was to pro 
vide specialized knowledge, at the same 
time the cultural values of the United 
States and of all Western civilization 
must be safeguarded. 

As the ‘broad base on which to erect 
the superstructure olf technical knowl 
edge, Father Walsh’ prescribed liberal 
doses of literature, philosophy, history 
ind, of course, languages. Whether the 
candidate for the bachelor of science de 
sree elects to major in diplomacy, trade, 
or international 
cultural 
studies is substantially the same. 


transportation, — the 
content of his schedule of 


The specialized courses, naturally, 
are tailored to the type of foreign: sery 
ice a student intends to pursuc. If his 
aim is diplomacy, he studies consular 
and diplomatic practice, the diplomatic 
United States, 


international 


history olf the interna- 


tional law, organization, 
international economic policies, and the 
like. The student who intends to make 
i career in foreign trade studies ac 
counting, money and banking, economic 
geography, insurance, and kindred sub- 
jects. Students preparing for a life work 
in the field of international transporta 
tion are given courses in the technical 
ispects of shipping and the operation 
if airlines. 

Since the Foreign Service School was 
founded, the field of opportunity for lor- 
eign service, both in government and in 
business, has expanded vastly and is still 
crowing. 

Where once the State Department was 
virtually the only government depart 


ment that maintained representatives 


ibroad, today more than a score of other 
have field 


departments and agencies 


staffs in all parts of the world. Repre 


sentatives of the 


Treasury Department 
tre found in many lands. \gents of the 
Department ol 


Commerce, men with 


special knowledge of economics, raw 
materials, markets, trade controls, and 
statistics penetrate every corner of the 
globe, seeking to promote American 
loreign. trade. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
maintains a technical staff to investigate 
United 


Experts 


tariff relations between — the 


States and foreign countries. 
of the Federal Trade Commission sup- 
ervise the enforcement of trade prac- 
tices, regulate unfair competition and 


cultural, 


and economic interests 


similar international relations of an 
economic character, The Export-Import 
Bank requires men qualified in the spe- 
cial field of foreign exchange. 

Other government agencies which are 
constantly on the lookout for men 
trained = for service are the 
United States 
Civil 


Bureau ol 


foreign 
Larifl 
\eronautics 


Commission, the 
Commission, the 
Labor Statistics, the Census 
Bureau, the United States Information 
Service, the World Bank, the Interna- 
Olhice, and the 
Co-operation 


tional Labor Interna- 


tional \dministration 
which administers the foreign aid pro- 
eram. 

Like many other schools, the Foreign 
Service School 


clhce to bring graduates amd employers 


maintains a placement 


together. .\o monthly career and news 
bulletin is mailed monthly to alumna, 
listing jobs known to be open at the 
time. The files show that from 1947 to 
1953, more than 1,000 Georgetown men 
had been placed in career positions. 


For a school specializing in the train- 


1g 
ing of men tor foreign service, a more 
ideal location than Washington, the 
nation’s capital, would be hard to find. 
In Washington, the student enjoys ad- 
vantages he would not find elsewhere. 
Open to him are the hearings before the 
which deal 


Committees ol Coneress 


with international affairs and foreign 
policy. Available also are the records 
and libraries of the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment, not to mention the Library of 
Coneress, the largest in the country. 
Phe Pan 


hnegic 


American Union, the Car- 
Kndowment for International 
Peace, the Carnegie Institute, and other 
ofhicial and unoflicial agencies, national 
and international, athord a wealth of 
material for the person about to engage 
in any branch of foreign service, public 
and private. The Foreign Service School 
also has at hand a large corps of diplo- 
mats, as large as may be found in any 
capital in the world, on which to draw 
ior lectures. 

Finding adequate quarters for the 


loreign Service School, as its) enroll- 
nient grew, has always been a problem 
authorities. But a 
In the Fall of 
1958, if the builders proceed on sched- 
ule, Father Frank L. 


ceeded Father Walsh as regent, will lead 


flor the University 


brighter day is dawning. 
Fadner, who suc- 


his faculty and. students into a new 
S2 000,000 


Campus, a 


four-story building on the 


building which for many 
years will stand as a memorial to the 
far-sighted priest who blazed a new trail 


in professional education. 


Rev. Frank Fadner. S.J., regent 
of the Foreign Service School 





= 


Attentive students attend  lec- 
ture at Foreign Service School, 





Student using modern map-tracing 
equipment in geography laboratory 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


TH 


Don’t Wobble 


Am a divorced Catholic, but with no intention to remarry. 
My Catholic husband has remarried. I find it very diffi- 


cult, in this da and age, when so m iny ( ttholics think 

it perfect® all right to remarry.—M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
W Not so many Catholics remarry as you seem to 
i think. Of those who do so, tewer still consider 


rf 
te | it pertectly all right—most of them know better. 
Gi In your determination not to attempt remat 
riage, don't wobble. No immoral leeway which 
others may arrogate to themselves can com 
pensate for your fidelity to God, to Church, and 
to your own best interests, and for your peace 


ol conscience. 


Untailinely, forbidden — fruit 





turns sour. 


a 
——— eee 


By all means, pray for the salvation of your 
husband and his legal, “paper Catholic” wife. Under the 
circumstances, your prayers for them are a special act of 
spiritual charity, which will redound to your own merit, 
Every prayer for the conversion and salvation of another is 
a reminder to care duly tor one’s own soul 


tion to the 


Pay no atten- 
‘Job's comforter” who maintains that by praying 
for them you may neglect your own salvation. 


That Depends 


lm thinking OF marrying a di orced non ( atholic, but de f1- 
within the Church. In detail, what 
are the rules?—L. S., Lone Bracn, CActr. 


nitely want to marry 


When several sections are missing, a Jigsaw puzzzle cannot 
be pieced together. You state nothing as to the validity of 
the marriage which has now been erased legally by divorce. 
Reduced to lowest terms, the basic rule is that, if the previous 
marriage was valid, the divorcee is not free to marry anyone 
else. If you have serious reason to doubt the validity of the 
previous marriage, then refer the case to your parish priest 
or to the matrimonial board of your archdiocese If the 
marriage you hope for cannot be blessed by the Church, it 
is foredoomed to tragic failure and unhappiness. No man 


means that much to a woman. 


Separable Items 


Lon a Prote slant, narried before a ninister. 1fter fen 
ears and th childre noom hhusbar | lpworced n loon 
told the Catho Chaarch dor § not recog? ( a marriage 
outside th Church Can I marry a ve 00d Catholic?2— 


J. G., BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


Provided the parties are free to marry one another, the 


Church does recognize the validity of marriages outside the 


Church, in the case of non-Catholics, whether before a minis- 
ler or a justice of the peace, 

You state that you are willing to do anything to attain 
the goal of becoming a Catholic, also that you wish to 
become a Catholic in order to marry this man. If you be 
conscientiously convinced that you should become a Catholic, 
you should strive for that goal regardless of its bearing upon 


possible marriage to a Catholic. If you wish to become a 
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3 
Catholic merely to pave the way for marriage, your so-calle 
conversion would be a travesty. To check on the religioy 5 
Status olf youn marriage ol twenty years ago and the possibi 
ity of your treedom to remarry, we recommend that yo 
consult the Catholic pastor of the neighborhood in’ whi 
you reside. 


Course in Theology 





Nothing would please me more than to take a correspon 
Please advise. oe Fi... Bristol 


ence course in theology, 


Conn, 


There are a dozen or more worthwhile —— 
courses in basic religion, but as far as we know, no suc 

course in the refinements of religion known as Sacred ‘Theo 
ovy. However, as a substitute, you might borrow from 
Catholic library, or purchase trom the book department 
Put Sicn, such books as Everyman's Theology, by Von Rud 
lott, O.S.B.: Ao» ap of Life, by Sheed; Pheolog) Jo) Begun 
ners, by Sheed; Questions & 


et Ores 


Inswers, by Hastines:; A Cours 


a 


in Religion, by Laux; Compendium of Theology, Berthie] 
(2 vols.) 


Timing 


Is it improper to make the Stations of the Cross during the] 
Forty Hours Devotion?—D. W., Wrst Haven, Conn 


When the Blessed Sacrament is publicly enthroned upon th 
altar, it is supposed to be the focal point of attention. Hence. 
it is more proper not to engage in devotions which woul 
divide your attention and distract others. 

Tempest f 
I don’t think it is fair that we Catholics of the USA have tof 
fast and abstain on the vigil of Christmas, while the Spar 
wavds observe it as a holiday.—A. K., WARREN, OHO. | 

Apparently “Christmas in Spain” (THe Sign, Dec. °57) has 

stirred up, in certain quarters, a “tempest in a caldron.”” Wh 

begrudge the Spaniards their concession? At a time whe 
the infidel Moors threatened to overrun Europe and ruil 
the Church, Spain was a providential bastion. ‘Voday, Spail 
is one of the few bulwarks against the flood of Communisn 
We must remember that now, as well as then, Spain has 


f 


food-scarcity problem with which we do not have to copé 
When we observe the laws of the Church in their tulness, w 


have the greater opportunity for merit. Speaking of conces | 


sions, we in the USA are obliged to observe only six of th 
ten holydays of obligation imposed upon the Church 
large. The bishops of our country are authorized to dispens 
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the fast or abstinence or both, on all civil holidays. So-f 


“sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
Yes & No 


Is attendance at a Protestant wedding in a_ Protestant 
church allowed a Catholic?—R. W., JACKSONVILLE, F1.a 


According, to Church Law, the answer is Yes or No, accord: 
ing to circumstances. Active participation in’ non-Catholk 
worship is never permitted. For example, a Catholic may 
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not serve as an official witness. Passive attendance, prompted 
py courtesy or even dutiful respect, is permissible, provided 
there be no danger of weak-kneed perversion or scandal. 


PPoubtful cases should be referred to the bishop of the 


diocese tor decision. It goes without saying that the attend- 
ance OL a Catholic would not be permissible if one of the 
parties to the wedding were a Catholic. In such a case, even 
4 wedding reception should be shunned. 


Vo Figurehead 
a) Have been criticized for taking my baby to church for 
the blessing of her throat. Did I do wrong? b) Am the 
vodmother of a child whose father is a non-Catholic, whose 
mother is drifting from the Faith. What can I do?—W. S., 
Rocurster, N. Y. 


\ssuming due precautions against winter cold, it was not 
mprudent to take your nine weeks old daughter to church. 
\s for the baby being “too young to understand”’—your 
critic missed the point. ‘The ethcacy of the sacramentals 
{ the Church depends not only upon the dispositions of 
the recipient, but also upon the eloquence of the official 
ayers of the Church. One might as well argue that it is 
utile to baptize an infant. According to circumstances, sac- 
ramental prayers are beneficial for adults and infants, for 


] 


the conscious and unconscious. 
b) It is refreshing to meet up with a godparent who is no 
mere figurehead. Your problem is a delicate one. Anyone’'s 
pproach to your godchild’s mother would have to be tact- 
lul. Why not try a personal, friendly visit? Even if your visit 
” more or less successful and promising, it would be well 
to alert the parish priest to the situation, with a view to a 
diplomatic followup. Since your husband is so keenly inter- 
ested in the Church, since he and your godson’s father are 
such close relatives, the way is paved lor family gatherings. 
In that setting, you would have many opportunities for 
timely influence. 


No! 
I love a girl of my own age—sixteen. There is no doubt 
in our minds as to our self-control, which we have proven 
by never indulging in petting or the like. May we soul-kiss, 
even though not frequently?—L. M., HAmMMoNn»b, INb. 


So called soul-kissing is “petting or the like” and is a morally 
une'lowable feature of company keeping. You boast that you 
“are both aware of the evils of the flesh.” Obviously you are 
in the dark as to the fact that soul-kissing is a symptom of 
dangerous “puppy love.” You are too young to be dating one 
another frequently and exclusively, In that sense, “going 
steady” is an occasion of sin, especially if you so “set the 
sage” as to keep company in seclusion. Passion, especially 
in the case of young folks, behaves like a runaway horse, 
despite the check reins of reason and faith. Be wise, lest 
vou have to learn the hard way. 


Quarantines 


What measure of time is a “quarantine” in connection 
with an indulgence?—A. D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


\ccording to Church Law, an indulgence is the remission 
before God of the temporal (temporary) punishment due 
lor sins, the guilt of which has already been forgiven, 


) granted by ecclesiastical authority from the Treasury of the 


Church, by way of absolution for the living and by way of 
suffrage for the departed. (Canon 911) This authority of the 


- Church is implicit in the “power of the keys” which is 
(livinely bestowed. “I will give to thee the keys of the 


kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 





earth, it shall be bound also in heaven: and whatsoever 


thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 
(Matt. 16:19) The Treasury of the Church consists of the 
infinite merits of Christ, the merits of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and of all the saints. 

All partial indulgences are expressed in time periods, cor- 
responding to the time periods of penance which were in 
vogue in the ancient Church. Thus, an indulgence of 300 
days represents a remission of temporal punishment equiva- 
lent to 300 days of penance as practiced in the early Church. 
A quarantine is a 40-day period of Lenten penance—the 
most rigorous atonement of all. In years gone by, there was 
attached to many prayers and other good works an_ in- 
dulgence of “seven years and seven quarantines.” However, 
use of the term “quarantine” has been discontinued. In- 
dulgences are now specified in terms of years and days. 


Bravo! 
1 large group of our office girls, including many Catholics 
planned to attend a play classified as completely objection 
able. I upbraided no one, but circulated information as 
to the rating of the play and was upbraided as a self-ap 


pointed judge and dictator. Was I out of order?—M. K. 
McKrrsport, Pa. 


By no means. You not only were faithful to your Legion ol 


Decency pledge, but also manifested the grace of your Con 


firmation as a militant follower of Christ in a very pagan 
world. Cain’s retort to the Almighty was the last word in 
brazen sarcasm: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Genesis 4:9) 


For reliable information on the Inquisition, buy or borrow 
History of the Popes, by Pastor. For the whole truth on 
Luther, invest your time in Luther, by Grisar. 


Extreme Unetion 


To administer Extreme Unction in the case of a sudden 
death, how soon should the priest be called?—H. L., 
RENTON, N. J. 


Without any delay whatever—and with the assistance of the 
police, if necessary and if possible. It is medically established 
that several hours may intervene between apparent and real 
death. Even in a doubtful case, the sacrament may be ad- 
ministered conditionally. 


Church Wedding 


Are Catholics allowed to marry non-Catholics in a church 
wedding?—]. L., WHITESTONE, N. Y. 


\ccording to Church Law, a marriage be- 
tween a Catholic and a non-Catholic party 
is to be celebrated outside the church. If 
the Ordinary (the bishop) judges that this 
general law cannot be observed without giv- 
ing occasion to greater evils, it is left to 
his prudent discretion to dispense from this 
requirement. However, all sacred rites are 
forbidden—especially the nuptial Mass. 
(Canons 1102, 1109) 

For many obvious reasons, the soundness 
of which has been exemplified tragically by 
experience, the Church merely tolerates the 





mixed marriage. By an extension of this 
tolerance, a mixed marriage may be held within a Catholic 
church, if the Ordinary sees fit to permit it. However, this 
permission is a privilege to be petitioned for, not a right to 
be demanded. Application must be made in each individual 
case, through the parish priest, to the bishop's olhice. The 
permission is never granted in the case of a revalidation ‘ol 
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a previously attempted, invalid marriage. Wedding rings 
may be blessed privately, but not as a feature of the 
marriage ceremony, during which the bride and groom stand 


o 
1g 


just outside the altar rail. 


What & When 


Will “Sign Post” be so kind as to gtve us a guide on when 


to kneel, stand, etc., during the course oft High \Vlass?— 
G. M., RicHMonb, Va. 


Allowing for minor variations based on local custom, it is 
proper to observe the following procedure: 


\s celebrant enters sanctuary stand 
For prayers at foot of altai kneel 
At intonation of Gloria stand 
While celebrant sits sit 
\s he returns to altar stand 
If no Gloria, after Kyrie Eleison, at 

Dominus Vobiscun stand 
During singing of prayers stand 
During Epistle sit 
For Gospel stand 
For Credo, until celebrant sits stand 
While celebrant sits sit 
As he returns to altar stand 
If no Credo, after Dominus Vobiscum & Ore is sit 
\t intonation of Preface stand 
At Sanctus kneel 
\t least until closing of tabernacle door knee] 
At Dominus Vosbis. and during prayers stand 
After Jte Missa Est. or Benedicamus 

Domino, tor blessing kneel 
For Last Gospel stand 
During exit from sanctuary stand 
Detlated Ego 

Please help me. Am ashamed to go to h priest 


Because of 1e¢ ? of inferiority, I ( like 1 her f 


have even thought of suicide.—D. M.. Bristor. R. I 


Your paralyzing self-consciousness is due to your sense of 
imaginary inferiority. But your letter gives no indication of 
actual inferiority. On the contrary, your letter evidences 
clear thinking, orderly self-analysis, well-educated expression. 
Even you script is impressive. Assuming you needed _ psy- 
chiatric guidance, you did not stay in the hospital long 
enough. But we doubt very much that you need a 
psychiatrist. Your mental vision does need correction. Under- 
standably, you experience some embarrassment at the pros- 
pect ol airing youl problem to your parish priest—or to 
anyone else. But you should keep uppermost in mind the 
fact that one of the functions of a priest as a confessor is that 
of a counselor. A priest understands human nature well 
enough to be shock-proof. In your case, there is little if 
any moral fault involved. And who would not prefer to 
treat a deflated rather than an inflated ego? Pray—not in 
a spirit of futility—but hopefully. And have an attitude of 
unquestioning faith in your on-the-scene adviser. 


Simple Solution 


Fifteen years ago, my son married a Catholic in a civil 
ceremony. They have three children, baptized. 
parents not excommunicated?—S, k., PrrrspurGH, Pa. 

Since your letter is thorough, we assume there are no com- 
plications which you have left unmentioned. The attempted 
marriage of two Catholics, or even one Catholic, before a 


civil official is invalid. On that score, however, excom- 
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munication is not incurred, as would be the case were th 


marriage attempted before a non-Catholic religious ministe 
Excommunication deprives a Catholic of privileges, but dog 
not exempt him from the obligation of sacramental confes 
sion. Anyone in the state of mortal sin is obliged to co; 
fess as soon as reasonably possible. For the sake of th 
children as well as their own, try to prevail on your son an 
his legal wife to avail themselves of the sacrament of re 
onciliation and then to have the marriage rectified, thy 
paving the way for the fulfillment of their Easter duty. 


“Pray for Peace” 


How come the slogan “Pray for Peace’- impressed on mai 
by the Post Office De partment? Isn’t this a case of taking 
advantage of atheists?—G. S., New York, N. Y. 


This country is not atheistic on the basis of 
the Constitution, Bill of Rights, population 


ee 


or on any other score. Neither atheist norf 





agnostic nor anyone else, however, is forced 
to pray for peace. The bill proposing thi} 
appeal was introduced into the House it 
1955, by Rep. Louis C. Rabaut of Michigan 
approved by the Senate, and sent to the 
White House in June 1956. 


and second class post oflices were permitt 


Thereby, firs 


to use a stamp cancellation die featuring 





this urgent appeal to Divine Providence, 


Rogation Days 


} 


Please explain what ts meant by Rogation Days in. the 
Catholic Church?—S. S., Ev Paso, TEXAs 


The ceremonies of the Rogation Days are the Christian ob 
servance of an ancient Roman custom and date back t 
the fifth century. One observance is held on the feast of 
St. Mark, April 25; the others, on the Monday, “Tuesday 
and Wednesday preceding Ascension ‘Thursday. During 
procession, the Litany of the Saints is praye@ in a_ spirit 


of penance and of petition for a bountiful harvest. 


Stop the Service? 


May a priest continue with Mass, if he notices that a 
excommunicated person is present in the congregation?- 


M. V., Tiverton, R. I. 


Excommunication is a censure by which one is excluded 
more or less, from participation in the benefits which a 
crue to the faithful. “The excommunicated are classified as 
those who are “to be avoided” and those who “may be 
tolerated.” The latter are not barred from assistance at di 
vine services. Those only are “to be avoided” who are ex 
communicated by the Holy See, by name, and by a publi 
sentence specifying that penalty. Any such culprit shoul 
be barred or ejected from divine services. If his exclusio 
be impossible, the service should be stopped, if that can be 


done without grave inconvenience. 


Common Sense 


In an article on courtesy in church, the statement 1% 


" 


made that contact between the tongue of the communica 
and the fingers of the priest can cause difficulty. Hoi 
come?—M. R., PouGukerepsig, N. Y. 


When receiving Holy Communion, countless communicants 
have the bad habit, prompted by nervousness, of lunging 
at the priest. The result is moist fingers, to which Hosts 
tend to cling. Communicants should extend the tongue, 
flat, keep their heads motionless and, having received th 
Host, close the mouth gradually—not snappily. 
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MASTERS OF DECEIT 


By J. Edgar Hoover. 
Holt. 


374 pages. 
$5.00 


J. Edgar Hoover des- 
scribes the Communist 
Party in the United 
States as an organiza- 
tion that is not dwin- 
dling in strength, but 
that must 
combated “if our gov- 
ernment 


as one be 





” 


J. Edgar Hoover free” This strikes a 


note. 


is to remain 
welcome It has been stylish re- 
cently to adopt the notion that, if let 
alone, the Reds will peter out by them- 
selves. 

The title, Masters of Deceit, is apt. 
The Communists have tried, and with 
too much success, to shape our thinking 
on what the Reds symbolize here. 
would have us believe that they are 
American as hot dogs and apple pie. 
They would have us believe that “The 


They 


as 


American road to Socialism” is a grass 
roots movement leading to an_ idyllic 
society. Mr. Hoover makes it crystal 


dear that the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
is a conspiratorial and willing tool of 
Soviet Russia. of the Party 
line and the real goal of American Com- 
munists has permitted them to ply their 
nefarious trade. 


Ignorance 


Mr. Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
puts together a book that is_ timely, 
readable, and very informative. His 


very first words are a warning of what 
1 Soviet America would mean. He re- 
of how the Reds came 
power in Hungary, East Germany, Po- 
land, Red China, and other countries; 
that this fate can happen to us. 

The author 
Communists 


minds us to 


demonstrates how. ex- 
have the FBI in 
the grim job of dissecting the conspiracy, 


assisted 


piece by piece. 


He urges all patriotic Americans who 


have information, however slight, to 
get in touch with the FBI. This is a 
refreshing change from the kind of 


mudslinging engaged in by some pretty 
prominent people when ex-Reds were 


called to testify against former com- 
rades in the Party. 
Hoover also” explains the — term 


“Aesopian language,” which was first 
introduced to the American people at 
the first Foley Square Smith Act trial. 
This is a kind of double talk engaged 
in by the Reds in order to practice their 
deceptions more freely. Because they 
could translate such phrases, many ex- 


BSsEViews 


Communists, trained in using this 
weapon, were helpful to the FBI. 

The numerous case studies will help 
the average reader, one not particularly 
knowledgeable in Communist ways, to 
understand more about the operations 
of the Party. Examples of what sort 
of people were attracted to Communism 
are followed with studies of why some 
of them finally left the Party. Samples 
of methods used carry out Party 
secret work are detailed. Methods used 
by functionaries to goad members into 
fulfilling assignments are cited. 

Phis is a book difficult to put aside 
once it is begun. But when the reading 
is complete the thought left is this: 
Don’t give up the fight! 


to 


MARGARET 


BUDENZ, 





OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported by Leading Catholic Book 
Stores Across the Nation 
1. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.50. Bruce 


2. APPROACH TO PENANCE. 
Hubert van Zeller. $2.50. 
Ward 


By Dom 
Sheed & 


3. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. J. 
Sheed. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


4. THE DAY CHRIST DIED. 
Bishop. $3.95. Harper 


By Jim 


5. SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By 


Francis Trochu. $4.95. Pantheon 


6. THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST. 


Vann & Meagher. $2.75. 
Ward 


By 
Sheed & 


7. ST. BERNADETTE: CHILD AND NUN. 
sy M. $3.75. Sheed & 
Ward 


‘Trouncer. 


8. THE RISEN CHRIST. By Caryll House- 


lander. $2.75. Sheed & Ward 


9. RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 


By Marie Buehrle. $3.95. Bruce 


10. PRAYER IN PRACTICE. 
Guardini. $3.50. 


By Romano 
Pantheon 


shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON CENSORSHIP 


By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 192 pages. 
Doubleday. $2.95 


The censorship debate 
in the United States, 
with the Catholic 
Church as a principal 
protagonist, has raged 
since the thirties. Like 





so much public dis- 
cussion of moral issues, 
the debate has not 


H. C. Gardiner 


been notable for either 

rationality or objec- 
tivity. When those seeking to raise the 
moral level of the community are de- 
nounced un-American, and 
legitimately anxious for individual free- 
dom are castigated the 
purveyors of poison, reasoned considera- 
tion of an extraordinarily intricate and 
difficult clearly 
abandoned for partisan campaigns of 
mutual Fathe 
thus rendered a signal service both to 
his Church and his country in writing 
a moderate, closely reasoned, and well- 
informed book, setting out the Catholic 
approach to censorship, both in prin- 
ciple and practice. 

Starting with 
Catholic meaning of freedom, a moral 
of freely, 
he goes on to consider the Index legis- 
the attitude the Church to 
censorship in liberal societies, and the 
role of such organizations as the Legion 
Decency and the National Office for 
Decent Literature in 


as others 


as defenders of 


problem _ has been 


abuse. Gardiner has 


an exposition of the 


concept choosing the good 


lation, of 


of 


contemporary 


America. Included as appendices are 
the relevant documents in two recent 
controversies involving the A.C.L.U., 
the N.O.D.L.. and Father Courtney 


Murray, and the full text of last year’s 
censorship statement by the American 
Bishops. 

\s a priest, Father Gardiner is con- 
cerned with moral welfare; as an author 
and literary he is 
equally anxious to preserve the freedom 


editor of America, 
without which a great literature cannot 
flourish. He stresses the reasonableness 
the N.O.D.L.’s ideal, but 


of the content and certain applications 


of is critical 
of its lists and of the impetuous ac- 
tions individual Catholics who, in 
St. Paul’s words, have “the zeal of God 
indeed, but not 
standing.” follow the 
Canon Law which limits its condemna- 
tion to those books ex professo obscene, 


of 


according to under- 


They should 
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How many stocks 
should you own? 


That depends. 


To some extent, on the over-all 

value of your portfolio or the 

amount you'd like to invest... 

To some extent on the risks you 

can afford, the rewards you seek... 

To some extent on the amount of 

time and effort you can devote to 

your investment program. 

But judging by our experience with 
thousands of different investors who 
have brought their problems to us, 
there’s a pretty fair chance that you 
already own more stocks than you 


should. 


Not that we don’t believe you should 
diversify your holdings—we do. But 
we'd much rather see you own 100 
shares of 10 different stocks than 10 
shares of 100 different stocks. 


An extreme example, true. But you'd 
be surprised at some of the portfolios 
we review. Surprised at how often a 
few basic suggestions on consolidation 
can actually increase your income, sim- 
plify the job of keeping tab on your 
stocks, and bring you a lot closer to 
your investment objectives. 


If you have the feeling you may 
be over-diversified yourself, we'll be 
happy to have our Research Depart- 
ment mail you a completely objective 
analysis of your situation, as they see it. 


There’s no charge for this analysis, 
but the more you tell us about your 
personal circumstances and objectives, 
the more beneficial it should be. 


In any event, simply address a con- 
fidential letter to— 


ALLAN D. GuLtiver, Department TS-46 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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a definition which finds an interesting 
parallel in the recent Supreme Court 
definition of obscenity as “whether to 
the average person applying contem- 
porary community standards, the domi- 
nant theme of the material, taken as 
a whole, appeals to prurient interest.” 
This book, which outlines so lucidly 
the status questionis, should be read by 
everyone, Catholic or Protestant, who 
is genuinely interested in forming a 
rational viewpoint on the problem of 


| censorship. 





NORMAN ST, JOHN-STEVAS. 


THIS IS THE MASS 


By Henri Daniel-Rops. 
Hawthorn. 


159 pages. 
$4.95 





“y 


In this unique and 
handsome volume, an 


and 
supple- 
mented by the visual 
technique to which 
motion picture and 
have con- 
ditioned modern read- 
ers. About eighty pages of scholarly and 
soulful text—a translation of M. Daniel- 
Rops’ Missa Est published in France in 
195l—are illustrated by some 
reverently dramatic photographs in 
which Bishop Sheen enacts the sacred 
drama. 

As the latter writes in his moving in- 
troduction, “The Mass is the application 
and projection through space and time 
of the redemptive love of Christ on 
the Cross. In that Last Supper He 
looked forward to the Cross; In the 
Mass we look back to it.” And to his 
that “some things in life 
are too beautiful to be forgotten,” one 
feels like adding that some things are 
too beautiful to be taken for granted. 

The book is in no sense designed to 
take the place of a missal. In fact, al- 
though it is full of prayers and medita- 
tions, its size and length would keep 
it from ordinary use as a prayer book. 
Rather is it a treasury to which lovers 
of the Mass may turn to increase their 
knowledge and vitalize their imagina- 
tion. Catholic colleges and_ libraries 
will find a copy indispensable, while 
most devout and intelligent Catholic 
homes would be the richer for its use. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


Mass, devotional 
historical, is 


H. Daniel-Rops television 


declaration 


THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL 
CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


By Robert D. Cross. 
Harvard Univ. 


328 pages. 
$5.50 


Outsiders often exaggerate the mono- 
lithic character of the Catholic Church. 
Dazzled by her impressive unity in 
faith and morals, they fail to appreciate 
the real divergence of opinion on par- 
ticular policies existing within the 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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THE SPIRITANS 


A History of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost 


by 
HENRY J. KOREN, CS.Sp., S.T.D, 


Claude was a wealthy lawyer who 
founded the Congregation even 
before he became a priest . . . 


Frederic’s father wanted him to beg 
gangster rather than a priest and 
wept for shame when he fust saw\¥ 
his son in a cassock... 


James loved flashy uniformsand horse. 
flesh, yet a century later his grave is | 
still venerated as the shrine of a|— 
saint by 50,000 people on the anni- 
versary of his death .. . 


Jacob, a rabbinical student, became a 
freethinker, Catholic priest founder 
of an order, father of modern mis- 
siology; yet, in spite of epilepsy 
and suicidal tendencies, he is now 
known as ‘the Venerable Francis 
Libermann and may become the fist 
Jew to be canonized as a Saint... 


These and scores of other interesting 
personalities pass in review down 
the 250 years of. history recorded 
in this book. . 


XXVII and 641 pages. Abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Price: $5.75 (paper), $6.50 
(Cloth). No postage charged on 
prepaid order. 


Duquesne Studies, 


Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, 19, Pa. 




















THE MASS 


SERVING and 
RESPONSES 


a 45 e.p. hi-fidelity recora 
The Altar Boy Instruction Record you have 
heard and read about. The EASY way to 
learn to serve the Mass. Recommended for 
teachers and students. Authenticity guaral- 
teed. Printed text included. Order today. 
Present stock is limited. 

BALTIC DISTRIBUTORS |. 
203 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


$1.98 


(Please include 15¢ for mailing costs.) 
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Church at different’ periods. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, the 
Catholic Church in’ America passed 


through a period of acute conflict over 
the policies to be followed in the Ameri- 
can society into which she was so rapidly 
Cross has chosen 


expanding. Professor 


this fascinating chapter in) American 
Catholicism’s history for the subject of 
his scholarly and impartial book: 

In the nineties, the conservatives, led 
by Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
and supported by the Society of Jesus, 
opposed concessions to the 
life, as prejudicing the unique- 
Catholic claims. Efforts 
be concentrated the sheep within, 
not the without. Another 
influenced by the liberal Catholi- 
cismy of Cardinal Newman, Acton, 
and the French Catholics, opposed these 
views, 


American 
way ol 
ness ol should 
on 
on wolves 
group, 


Lord 


American society as 
The Church, 


should yield to 


regarding 
for 
maintained, 


ripe baptism. they 


America on 


all inessentials and avail herself of the 
magnificent Opportunities afforded by 
liberal society of presenting the truth 


to outsiders. 
St. Paul, “the 
the Northwest,” 
dynamic 


In Archbishop Ireland ot 


consecrated blizzard of 


these liberals possessed a 


leader, and they could count 


on the support of Cardinal Gibbons 
and the sympathy of the Pope, Leo XIII, 
as long as they moderated their zeal 
with prudence. Unfortunately, — ex- 
cesses were indulged in by both sides, 
and the extreme manifestations of 
lmericanism were condemned by the 
Pope in 1899, the liberals loyally ac- 


cepting the papal brief while vigorously 








Cheated 


© Collecting fares, the bus con- 
ductor stopped beside a small 
boy, who. searched frantically 
through his pockets and under 
the seats but couldn’t find his 
fare. 


“I had a quarter but I lost it,” 
the lad explained tearfully. 

Taking pity on his plight, the 
the a ticket. 

his the 


conductor gave boy 
Then, through 
youngster looked 

“What about 


whimpered. 


tears, 
up at 
my change?’ he 


him. 


Patrick Donleavy 
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the lives of 366 
saints in one volume! 


A SAINT A Day 


O.F.M.Cap. 


By Berchmans Bittle, 


saints’ lives 
the 


exciting, 


Here is a collection of 


presented according to 


Some are 


liturgical 
some ad- 


but 


calendar. 


venturous, some humorous, all are 


exemplary. This beautifully bound and 
washable volume will enhance your 
library and your life. 
Is your favorite among 
these May saints? 
-. Monica — May 4 
.. who literally stormed heaven to bring 
about the conversion of her son and 
succeeded so well hos he too became 
a saint. 
St. Stanislaus — May 7 
. this Bishop had a dead man testify in 


his behalf. 


St. Andrew — May 13 
. underground 
Revolution 
woman who boxed 


priest French 


peasant 


during the 
saved by a 


his ears 


St. John Baptist de La Salle — 
May 15 


.founder of _ the first te 
and the 


who was 


achers’ college 


patron aint of teachers 


St. Rita — May 22 


. known as the Saint f the Impossible, 


she was a maiden, wife. mother, and nun. 


St. Gregory — May 25 
-named Hildebrand, he 
most illustrious 
men of all time 


St. Joan of Arc — May 30 

...She could read but 
at nineteen was the winner of battles and 
a Saint. 


was one of the 


popes and most notable 


neither nor write, 





Read more about these and other saints 
in A SAINT A DAY 
$5.00. At your bookstore. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


205 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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PARENTS! 
Let the Saints guide 
your children in the 
Christian life... 


Read— 


THE SAINTS AND 
OUR CHILDREN 


4 new book by Mary REED NEWLAND, 
author of We and Our Children and The 
Year and Our Children gives you imagina- 
tive, intelligent, and workable suggestions 

all drawn from the lives of the Saints 
to help you lead your children on the road 
to holiness. 


Now at ur bookstore 


J. KE NE DY & SONS 
121 B: urclay Street, New York 8 


$3.95 











CHAPEL CAPS 
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People 60 to 80 


MAY WE HAVE 
YOUR PERMISSION 


... to tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family? 


You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation of any 
kind. No one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L536M, Kansas City, Mo. 








denying that they had ever subscribed to 
the errors it outlined. 

Today such feuds belong to the past, 
but differences of temperament and ap- 
proach remain, paralleling the old con- 


flict between those who wished to go 
too far too fast and those who did not 
wish to move at all. Professor Cross 
has done justice to both sides. 

Mr. Cross is not a Catholic and 
casionally the close reader will be an- 
noyed by his lack of theological 


perspective in setting forth the doctrine 
of the Church. However, we can hardly 
hold this defect against Mr. Cross when 


it was precisely this lack of theological 


precision which caused (and to some 
extent still causes) the division — be- 
tween the “Liberal’’ Catholics and 
“Conservative” Catholics in the Church, 
all of whom wholeheartedly subscribe 
to the Apostles’ Creed. An illuminat- 
ing book. And a welcome change from 


the Blanshard mischievous 


writing. 


type of 


NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS, 


EVE AND MARY 


By Peter T. Dehau, O.P. 268 pages. 
Herder. $3.95 
Ever since Justin Martyr first sug- 
gested the parallel, Catholic writers 


have been developing the theme of Mary 
and Eve. What Eve did to bring about 
fall, Mary undid 


man’s redemption. 


to bring about 
The entire develop- 


ment of Mariology rests largely upon the 


man’s 


implications of this contrasting paral- 
lelism. It remained only for later writers 
to amplify what Justin said. 


In Eve and Mary, Father Dehau, a 
French Dominican, is one of these most 
recent and able writers. His book is 


a series of meditative reflections on the 


two mothers of humanity and their roles 


in the history of the race. At times, 
these reflections explore insights and 
reach heights of truly original beauty. 


\t other times, the author's mind leaps 
from thought to such an 
exalted level that readers—while 
envying the richness of his own spirit- 
ual understanding—will be unable to 
Father Dehau into this realm. 
Because the book is profoundly theo- 
logical as well as meditative, it will 
probably prove to be difficult reading 
for the Catholic. ‘Tasted slowly 
and in small portions, it should prove a 
real refreshment for many souls, par- 
ticularly seeking a richer life of 
prayer. Scattered throughout the book 
number of beautiful sentences 
which still strike one with considerable 
impact even in translation (rather well 
done by Dominican Sisters of the Per- 
petual Rosary). One such example is 
this: “The Lord thirsts that someone 
should thirst for Him.” It is a harsh 
comment for our satiated age. 
JAMES F. FISHER, 


thought on 
most 


follow 


average 


those 


are a 
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CATHOLIC 
ALASKA TRIP 


(from Chicago) 
August 20 to September 6; 


8-day thrilling yet Restful Steamer cryj 
in Alaska’s Famous Inside Passage } 
Skagway with overland trip to [gh 
Bennett. 

ALSO 


Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel 


Chateau Lake Louise : 


Vancouver, B. C. Portland, Ore} 
American Rockies 


ALL-EXPENSE — ESCORTED 
Spiritual leader will be well 
known Catholic Priest 


For descriptive folder 
please address 


TRAVEL DEPT. 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash blatan 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, tionall 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, the fai 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold Kenne 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
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ICE PALACE 


By Edna Ferber. 
Doubleday. 


411 pages. 
$4.50 


Alaska, the last fron- 
tier for pioneer-minded 
Americans, is Miss Fer- 
ber’s choice for her 
newest regional expose. 
This vast, mineral- 
rich area (larger than 
Texas) lies open to 
Edna Ferber the exploitation — of 

Robber Barons who 

drain off the riches of the Ice Palace 
for their own selfish gain. Not only 
does Alaska’s money go outside when 
it is desperately needed for building 
homes and community facilities in its 
underdeveloped cities, but the territory 
has until now been denied the rights 
of statehood. Alaskans are like the 
colonists of two hundred years ago suf- 
fering taxation without representation. 
Miss Ferber’s message is obvious, 

blatant. Her novel follows her excep- 
tionally successful formula in depicting 
the families of two Robber Barons, Czar 
Kennedy and Dave Husack. For fifty 
years they have locked horns with the 
social philosopher Thor Storm, who 
stands for Alaskan independence against 
their ruthless dominance. Torn between 
the ideologies of her two grandfathers, 
Kennedy and Storm, Chris Storm, the 
beautiful VIP greeter for the city of 
Baranof, represents the Alaska of the 
future. Part Eskimo, she is the prod- 
uct of a new culture which mixes native 
\laskan modern — tech- 
nological progress. Catalyst and comic 
relief for these 


stamina’ with 


diverse personalities 
is Bridie Ballantyne, who was a picture 
bride years ago and now shares deep 
love of Alaska with Chris and Thor. 
A breezy, run-on-style, typed char- 
acters, and too pat resolution of the 
plot make Jce Palace considerably 
weaker than its predecessors. 

PAULA BOWES. 


PARK ROW 


By Allen Churchill. 
Rinehart. 


344 pages. 
$4.95 


The dust jacket lists Allen Churchill 
as a book and magazine man. But 
Churchill, who did a fine job on swindler 
Ivar Kreuger not so long back, is ob- 
viously a man who also knows his way 
around a city room. 

For he has concentrated on Park 
Row’s most glamorous era—1883, when 
the fabled Joseph Pulitzer bought the 
old Morning World, to 1931, when, 
World  died—and 
comes up with an entertaining and in- 


calamitously, the 


formative account of newspapering in 
those days. (This uptown newspaper- 
man is quick to point out that it was 
very different then.) 

Park Row tells you about the all-out 
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New books that bring alive 
the role and meaning 
of the Church... 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CENSORSHIP 


Haro.p C. Garpiner, S.J., Literary Editor of America. Just what 
is the attitude of Catholics on censorship? In recent times, this 
has been one of the thorniest questions involving Catholics and 
many of their fellow-Americans. Here is a balanced, authoritative 
consideration of censorship in which every aspect of the problem 
is discussed thoroughly and frankly. A must for anyone inter- 
ested in this most important subject. Catholic Viewpoint series. 

$2.95 


PIUS XI: The Pope and the Man 


Zso_t Arabi. Containing much hitherto unpublished informa- 
tion, this is the appealing and readable life story of one of the 
greatest men of our century, Pope Pius XI, and his reign. Based 
on the author’s many personal audiences and enlivened by his 
intimate knowledge of the events and personalities of the times, 
this is a biography which will appeal to all. 16 pages of 
photographs. $4.50 


THE LAND OF CAIN 


Peter Lappin. Ireland in the 1920's... is the scene of this ex- 
citing first novel ...a land torn by violence and fratricide ... a 
testing ground for men and women of spiritual courage. “A mov- 
ing novel... as lyrical in its descriptive prose as it is shocking 
in the graphic description of action scenes.”—Bridgeport Post. 

$3.95 


ANGEL OF THE DELTA 


Epwarp F. Murpuy, author of The Scarlet Lily and Yankee 
Priest. An inspired biographical novel about Margaret Haughery. 
who became the heroine of New Orleans—and whose courage. 
quiet humor and tender compassion captured the heart of the 
South. A dramatic and heartwarming story vividly told by one 
of the most popular of contemporary Catholic novelists. $3.95 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 











“Ireland’s Magazine” | 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 8 i ¢1N 1/2 Ex.- 50# 

Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms, BE. 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland. 


ally. Publishers, 


Secretary |.A.G. 
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If you are the talented author | 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TS-5, 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 





| MADONNA VEILS 
Carry in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy, Black and 
Madonna Blue nylon net 
$1.00 each(in plastic case 
Black and White mantilla 
$2.00 each(in plastic case 
Black and white large 
mantillas (Old World 
$3.50 each 
All postpaid 
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THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX 


TRANSLATED BY MSGR. 
RONALD A. KNOX 


The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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-.. a gift that will be cherished ! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806H Farce! post 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepald 
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circulation wars between Pulitzer and 
that other journalistic giant William 
Randolph Hearst. And about James 
Gordon Bennett the younger, one who 
ranks high in any publisher’s hall of 
fame for ruthlessness and caprice. 

There are capsule biographies in 
there, too, of the swashbuckling re- 
porters of that day: David Graham 
Phillips, destined for murder; Richard 
Harding Davis, whose frustration at our 
failure to enter World War I soon 
enough to suit him probably brought on 
a fatal heart attack; and Stephen Crane, 
that sickly, star-crossed man whose Red 
Badge of Courage is still a gem of an 
American novel. 

And, of course, Churchill has not 
overlooked that other storybook char- 
acter from Park Row—the World’s city 
editor, psychotic Charles Chapin, who 
killed his wife and then served out his 
days creating and tending the flower 
garden at Sing Sing. 

Yes, newspapering was exciting, stren- 
uous, and probably fun in those days. 
We doubt that Churchill could turn 
out as interesting a book if he looked 
at New York’s papers today. 

HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


CHEERS, MAJOR BARLOW 


By William Fain. 
Crown. 


318 pages. 


$3.95 


A highly satirical novel 
about one branch of 
that most opéra bouffe 
of United States Army 
aggregations, P.R.O. or 
Public Relations. Na- 
poleon is credited with 
saying that armies 
marched on their stom- 
achs. In World War 
II, a little group of highly connected 
brass decided, Napoleon or no, pub- 
licity was more important than shot or 
shells. So P.R.O. was conceived: to tell 
the story, although censorship prohibited 
telling the story, of the great American 
Army effort. Thus the limp and the 
halt, usually intellectual, worked them- 
selves into cushy Army jobs. 

So this book, too long after D-Day to 
be a Pentagon corrective or to call for 
a very proper Congressional investiga- 
tion, is a story of the light and easy, 
bawdy to the extreme, careless to dis- 
cipline lives of a group of quite rec- 
ognizable officers. 





William Fain 


Major Barlow is the picaresque pro- 
tagonist. He is never fully conceived, 
because, although real as real, the casual 
reader will think of him as a Daumier 
drawing. Nor are his fellows, just as 
real, believable in this. later day. They 
wear collars in the book that read, 
“Drink,” “Lust,” etc. The book is bril- 
liantly written; Fain knew his material; 
his story, so late, is boring and pathetic. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


You are what you read. Read good books 





THE YOUNG CAESAR 


By Rex Warner. 


353 Page; 
Little, Brown. 


$4.75 


Rex Warner’s latest novel is an extn, 
ordinarily effective fictional  autob; 
ography based on the real-life career (ff 
one of 
Julius Caesar. If judged on plot alon 
this would be just another novel. Why 
plot there is revolves around Caesar 
struggles for fame and power. Why 
action there is is confined largely , 


military campaigns and political shenanif, 


gans. 

What makes the book worthwhile j 
the author’s wise Caesar 4 
narrator and the autobiographical fom 
of narrative, which not only gives th 
story a “you are there” atmosphere, by 
also gives Caesar an opportunity to ip 
terject many informative and_provoca 
tive observations on politics, war, hij 
contemporaries, and many other matters 
He has a great deal to say about him 
self and his career, which _ shed 
considerable light on his dazzling, con. 
tradictory character. 

Actually, we do not know what Caesar 
would have said or how he would hav 
judged, but, as Mr. Warner says, “We 
may venture partially to imagine.” | 
that we can add is that a little imagina 
tion goes a long way toward bringing 
history to life. 

Cicero once said that he would rathe 
spend an evening in conversation wit! 
Julius Caesar than in any other way 
Those who enjoy that type of intel 
lectual diversion should find The Youn 
Caesar informative and entertaining. 

CHARLES A, CUNEO 


choice of 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE 


By Msgr. Ronald Knox. 
Sheed & Ward. 


176 pages 
$3.0 


The 

Msgr. 
phasized the moni 
mental debt of | the 
Church today to this 


recent death ol 


Knox has em 


tireless writer and 
worker for Christial 
truth. From his day 


as a chaplain to the 
Catholic students ai 
Oxford University, following his con- 
version from Anglicanism, to his wide 
literary activity, culminating in_ his 
translation of the Bible, he has merited 
the Scriptural praise “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 


Ronald Knox 


In this, the’ latest of his published f 


works, he devoted his attention to the 
spiritual concerns of his fellow clergy 
This is the second of his published re 
treats for priests. Transcribed almost 
literally from the spoken word, it has 
the character of a series of familial 
essays or informal talks relating to the 


the world’s greatest geniuse 
bof easy a 
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diocesan clergy. In fifteen short 
ferences, he deals with subjects rang- 
ing from the basic concept of the 
priesthood to the approach to death 
and addresses seminarians soon to be 
ordained as well as old priests about to 
meet their Maker. 

The general tone of the book is one 
of easy and fraternal exhortation rather 
than of a studied examination of the 

» daily life, personal problems, or pastoral 
‘activities of the priest. Msgr. Knox is 
concerned principally with the 
spirit of recollection and prayer, the 
' moderation, graciousness, and forbear- 
ance of the ambassador of Christ. His 
jopening chapter on “Energy and Re- 
pose,” his analysis of the character and 
writing St. Paul, his conference on 
fearing God, his thoughts on spiritual 
reading, and his observation on “Today” 
in the final chapter are particularly 
stimulating. Some the other con- 
ferences, at least to this reviewer, seem 
rather thin and tired, without the de- 
velopment, inspiration, or pointed as- 
sistance that a priest would look for. 

While not telling us anything new, 
this volume provides a kindly but ef- 
fective reminder of basic spiritual con- 


COLL 


oe 


of 


of 


siderations which the laity as well as 
the clergy will appreciate. 
JAMES A. MAGNER. 


NEWMAN: HIS LIFE & 


SPIRITUALITY 
By Louis Bouyer, C.O. 391 pages. 
Kenedy. $7.50 


Virtually every month yet another vol- 
ume on Cardinal Newman is published 
in English, French, or German. So 
prodigious is Newman scholarship that 
Feven specialists occasionally have diffi- 
Sculty evaluating the output. There does 
seem to be general agreement, however, 
that Father Bouyer’s biography (pub- 
lished a few years ago in French and 
just translated into English) is one of 
the very best. 

Most biographies, so it seems, are 
confined almost exclusively to the sec- 
ond half of the Cardinal's life—to New- 
man the Catholic. Others, particularly 
those of recent years, have swung to 
the opposite extreme in focusing on 
Newman the Anglican. Father Bouyer’s 
contribution treats equally of Newman 
ithe Anglican and Newman the Catholic, 
depicting a truly saintly life in its proper 
proportions. 

This study was undertaken at the in- 
Vitation of the Birmingham Oratorians, 


who placed a wealth of untapped ma- 
terials in the able hands of Father 
Bouyer. Accordingly, he has not had 


to fall back on the Apologia, which is 
hot—and never was meant to be—a com- 
plete autobiography, nor has he had 
to lean on Wilfred Ward's first monu- 
mental biography, the source book for 
all subsequent biographers. Only one 








thing is missing from this brilliant work: 
sufficient annotations. On the positive 
side, this volume, by exploring those 
aspects of its subject’s life which throw 
most light on his spiritual development, 
establishes Newman’s sanctity. 
Newman: His Life and Spirituality 
deserves wide reading. Its translation 
into English is bound to give added 
stimulus to the growing desire that the 
Church consider Newman’s cause. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE GREENGAGE SUMMER 


By Rumer Godden. 
Viking. 


218 pages. 


$3.50 


Here is a real charmer 
in the Daphne Du 
Maurier tradition, but 
far surpassing the re- 
cent output of that 
author. Five English 
children and _ their 
mother arrive at a 
small French hotel to 
spend the summer in 
the beautiful champagne country along 





Rumer Godden 


the Marne. The mother comes down 
promptly with a serious infection which 
removes her from the story, as she 


spends her vacation in a hospital. This 


leaves the children to shift for them- 
selves in a strange and somewhat 
unique situation. They cultivate cer- 


tain friendships among the hotel per- 
sonnel which are far removed from 
the proper English background they 
have left. 

There is a great deal of true whimsy 
and humor in the tale of their adven- 
The children individuals are 








tures. as 
wonderfully drawn. The little boy, 
ron 
| 
, acomseald 
RT le 
Worker’s Paradise 


> A delegation of Russians visited 
a factory in California. Their 
spokesman asked a foreman how 
many hours a week his men were 
working. 

“Forty hours,” 
man. 

The Russian 
remarking that 
they worked 
week. 

“You'd never get this crew to 
work those hours,” said the fore- 
man; “they’re a bunch of Com- 
mies.” 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


said the fore- 


shook his head, 
in 
seventy 


his country 


hours a 




















New Spring Titles 





Our Lady of Lourdes 


MSGR. JOSEPH DEERY. Illustrated with over 
70 photographs, this is the most moving book 
on Lourdes yet written. “It will be difficult to 


find a work that can claim to be more com- 


plete in its treatment of the shrine of 
Lourdes.”—Archbishop McQuaid of Dublin. 
$4.00 


PPE E EPP PIP PDP PP PPP PPI 


The Knox Missal 


A completely new, revised edition of the 
famous Latin-English Missal popularly known 
as the “Knox Missal.” The Order, Canon and 
all the prayers of the Mass are rendered into 
contemporary English by Rev. J. B. O’Connell 
and H. P. R. Finberg; the Knox translation is 
used for all scriptural extracts. Complete with 
Shortly 
Grained Leather $12.50 
Leather Case $4.00 


American Supplement. 
Leatherette $8.50 
Morocco $15.00 





Church History 

Volume |: Christian Antiquity 

DR. KARL BIHLMEYER. Revised by Dr. Hermaiin 
Tuechle, translated by Victor E. Mills,O.F.M. 
The Church history, 
“Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,” is now available in Eng- 


great three-volume 


‘ 


lish. The work is a monument of German 
$8.50 
PPB BPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PDD” 
Contemporary Moral 
Theology 


Volume |: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 


historiography. 


JOHN C. FORD, S.J. and GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
The first volume in a new series of moral 
theology, covers such matters as Situation 
Ethics, occasions of sin, questions of im- 
putability, and the relation of Catholicism 
Shortly $4.50 


PBB BPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPD” 


to psychiatry. 


The Papacy 

Its Origins and Historical Evolution 
PAOLO BREZZI. Translated by Rev. Henry J. 
of the 
papal institution as seen against the setting 


Yannone. Traces the development 


of its various periods, and exemplified by 


$3.50 


its more typical representatives. 





Give Me Souls 
A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 


SISTER M. BERNETTA QUINN, O.S.F. A care- 
fully researched, full-length biography of St. 
Pius X’s great Secretary of State. A skillful 
picture of a great ecclesiastic and his turbu- 


lent times. $3.75 
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WIN MORE CONVERTS... 
RECLAIM FALLENAWAYS 
Two new, inexpensive books 
help make the way easier! 


Edited by Father John A. O’Brien, one of the 
world’s leading authorities on convert work, 
these books have been widely acclaimed as 
among the most helpful in the entire convert 
field. Musts for high schools, colleges, semin- 
aries, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine study 
clubs, Legion of Mary, Holy Name Societies and 
other parish 
Catholic. 


WINNING CONVERTS 


Two hundred and fifty pages on how the Cath- 


organizations and for every 


olic layman can share the precious treasure 
of his holy faith with his churchless neighbors. 
A simple, down-to-earth presentation of proven 
methods by which Catholic men and women 
have interested their neighbors, built that inter- 
est and finally brought them to a priest for in- 
struction. Prominent Catholics from every walk 
of life cover every phase of conversion tech- 
niques, organization and procedures. Detailed 
instructions for canvassers in Operation Door- 
bell, Crusade for Souls and Catholic Census and 
information programs. 


PRICE 35¢ each. 
Cost to you in quantities of 50: 21¢ each. 


WHY | BECAME A CATHOLIC 


In this 156-page book, throbbing with human 
interest, ministers, students for the ministry 
and others who searched hard and long for the 
true Church tell how they found it. These con- 
verts bring apologetics down to earth and show 
how the credentials of the Church click with in- 
quiring minds. Their stories are superb personal 
testimonies to the truth of the Catholic faith 
and to the security, peace and happiness it 
affords. Put a copy of this powerful book into 
the hands of the inquirer, and no further argu- 
ment is needed. Why | Became A Catholic can 
do much to reclaim fallenaways as well. 


PRICE 25¢ each. 
Cost to you in quantities of 50: 15¢ each. 


FREE WITH ORDERS OF 50 OR MORE as- 


sorted copies of these books, we will supply you 
with an attractive display and sales dispenser 
which can be placed conveniently in the vesti- 
bule to stimulate sales and help to make every 
parishioner a convert worker. 


ORDER FROM 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Willmouse, with his design board and 
his passion for ladies’ fashions, is as 
engaging a picture as we have seen for 
a long time. We'd like to see more of 
him. However, the story is enough to 
lure us away from Willmouse when 
some of the children’s mentors seem to 
take on a more sinister aspect. In fact 
a real mystery develops, climaxed by 
an international diamond robbery, a 
murder, and a more or less tawdry love 
affair. But none of this is enough to 
dim the luster of a well-wrought story. 

ROSEMARY NOLAN. 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE 


By Edmund Wilson. 
Doubleday. 


576 pages. 


$6.00 


A collection of short 
articles, written at the 
time and published in 
magazines of the “lib- 
eral” stamp of the day, 
on manners and mat- 
ters of current interest 
in the twenties and 
thirties. It is a_het- 
erogeneous collection; 
Wilson has mixed articles of 
fact with those of fantasy and satire, 
with the latter now assuming the 
quaintness of “period pieces” for all 
they jibed at frivolities of not-so-long- 





Edmund Wilson 


for Mr. 


ago. 

In these articles of varying length 
and interest, written before Mr. Wilson 
had achieved popular eminence as a 
pundit of critical letters, he is at his 
best when he writes in a_ reportorial 
way. His observation is here keen and 
detailed; he is compassionate and has 
the ability to re-create a 


mood from 


little things. In this book he has 
chosen writings of his on the social, 
political, and economic, rather than 


should be 
writing for 
magazines mostly to the left of center 


scene. It 
understood that he was 


on the literary, 


as center was understood at that time. 
(In a few sparse footnotes he emphasizes 
now that his liberal or 
thies 


radical sympa- 
approached Communism.) 
The “great earthquake” was in a sense 


never 


the Depression and the consequent po- 
litical upheaval. In many ways this re- 
membrance of times past is important 
today. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


WORLD CRISIS AND 
THE CATHOLIC 


Studies on the Lay Apostolate. 


Sheed & Ward. 228 pages. $3.00 
[This book, another “crisis” book, is a 
sign that the Church is breaking out of 
its medieval and western confinement 
and getting on with that modern and 
universal work to which it is called. 
Twenty Catholic writers (Adenauer, Ann 


Blyth, George Meany, Karl Stern, 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


Christopher Dawson, Bruce Marshal, 
etc.), laymen from all five continen 
and from all basic public profession, 
have contributed brief statements on 
that phase of the Christian work wit 
which they are most familiar. The 
casion was the Second World Congres 
for the Lay Apostolate held at Rome j; 
October of last year. 

The contributions, all excellent, ap 
true insights into the present worl 
situation. The gem of the entire | 
lection is that of Dr. John C.H. Wu 9 
Christianity as the only synthesis real) 
possible between East and West. Thy 
other article that we consider of special 
importance is that of Marga Klomp. 
She insists: (1) International Catholj 
Institutes should be set up for the stud 


i 


of the various international problems 
(2) Christian presence is demanded iy 
all international organizations and jp 
stitutions. 

There is general agreement among 
these writers that the crisis in  whid 
we live involves a twofold conflict: thy 
external, Christian-Secularist conflict and 
the internal, Modern-Medieval conflict 
This latter conflict must be the firs 
resolved. We can achieve that as soon 
as we understand the limitations of th 
medieval and the possibilities of the 
modern. 

In books such as this, we suddenly 
realize that we are free men, free t 
build a Christian world with material 
from our own times and according to ; 
design never known before. We ar 
most medieval when we do, not what 
men did then, but what they would do 
now. Here we have true Catholicity, 
true medievalism, true freedom. 

Our Holy Father, for two decades, has 
been trying to teach us just that, that 
we are free and that we are obliged 
to use this freedom to build a_ new 
and different and better Christian 
order, not medieval and western, bu! 
modern and universal. It is the only 
solution to our present difficulties. 

THOMAS BERRY, C.? 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
AND ACTION 


By Dom Aelred Graham. 241 pages 
Harcourt, Brace. $5.01 


There is hardly a lec- 


turer or 
does not 


writer who 
have “ofl 
when he 
produces adequate but 
uninspired material 
for the occasion at 


hand. I suspect the ue 


author of this book of 
; Dom Graham 
having been pressured 


by his publishers (distinguished Catho: 
lic writers being much in demand thesé 
days) 


moments,” 





into assembling these products 
of odd and off moments, lectures and 
essays on widely diverse subjects, whic 
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were originally prepared for quite vari- 
ous audiences and occasions. 

They range from spiritual meditations 
to scholarly discourses, from theology 
to politics. The spirit of leaping from 
crag to crag is also evident within most 
of the selections. For instance, in seven 
ages On Christian Democracy, origi- 
nally (1949) a paper read to The 
Church Union Summer School of So- 
cology at Ashridge College, England, 
Dom Graham borrows ideas, (big, gen- 
eral, sweeping ideas) from Abraham 
Lincoln, Leo XIII, Luigi Sturzo, Jacques 
Maritain, Bernard Shaw, the ideologists 
of the French Revolution, St. Thomas, 
\ristoule, Toynbee, Yeats, Bergson, St. 
Paul, and St. John. 

There may those who like this 
sort of thing, but for my money (and 
$5.00 seems a whopping big price) I'll 
take Dom Graham when he is being 
more penetrating. 


be 


CAROL ROBINSON 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE MARTYRS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Most Reverend John Mark 
Gannon, D.D. Newman. 196 pages. 
For most Americans the martyrs of the 
United States are the eight Jesuits who 
were canonized in 1930. But here is the 
hundred and eighteen 
others who have died for the Faith in 
America. The list of stretches 
from a Franciscan friar who died in 
Kansas in 1542 to an Archbishop who 
gave up his life in Alaska in 1886. 

[heir story is told in the exact form 
in which it went to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in 1941, as a preliminary 
step toward canonization. There is an 
authenticated report the 
martyrs or groups of martyrs just as it 
was written by the commission of 
scholars who worked under Archbishop 
John Mark Gannon of Erie. And for 
llesh to the austere reports, the compiler 
has knitted into the text parts of the 
many talks the Archbishop-chairman 
has given about his beloved martyrs. 
The reading of this book introduces 
you to a segment of neglected American 
Church History. 


story of one 


them 


on each of 


MOSAIC OF A BISHOP. Ed. by Rev. Maur- 
ice Reardon. 365 pages. St. Gregory's 
Seminary, $6.00. In this dignified, at- 
tractive book, assembled from = Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ public addresses, 
the late prelate appears as an American 
glorying in a patriotic tradition, as a 
loyal son of Peter, a vigorous, forthright 
bishop, and finally and simply as a holy 
priest of Christ. The thirty-six — ser- 
mons which Father Reardon, one of the 
Archbishop's secretaries, has assembled 
range over a vast variety of subjects: 
the priesthood, the bishopric, racial 


justice, Communism, scholastic philoso- 
phy, education, and almost as many 
other topics as there are talks. 

In this panoramic view of “one of 
God’s noblest warriors,” the interested 
reader will find the. integrity of outlook 
which characterizes the Church at her 
best. He will also find a selfless self- 
portrait of a man whose apparent 
austerity melts in the glow of a virile 
Christ-like love of his fellow man. 


THE WORD OF SALVATION. Complete Text 
of the Four Gospels with Commentaries 
by Albert Valensin, S.J., Joseph Huby, 
S. J., Alfred Durand, S.J. Volume I, 937 
pages, $12.50. Volume II, 990 pages, 
$14.00. Bruce. ‘These commentaries, 
along with the complete text of the 
four gospels, appeared in French about 
thirty years ago as part of the Verbum 
Salutis series. This series of scriptural 
commentaries was designed to present to 
the people in a popular manner the 
light and inspiration contained in the 
Our Saviour. The 
project was the fruit of modern scholar- 
ship as well as reflection on nineteen 
hundred years of Christian tradition. 
Father Heenan, S.J]., who gave us the 
excellent Pere Prat’s 
Jesus Christ, has now given us a very 


words and deeds of 


translation — of 


readable English translation of these 
commentaries. Scholars, naturally, will 
want a more critical apparatus, and 


general readers will stare stonily at the 


price. Except for these hurdles, these 
two volumes will be a most welcome 
addition to the library shelf to be 


readily consulted by busy pastors, stu- 


dents, members of study clubs, and the 
ever-widening circle of general readers 


who are finding the Pour Gospels the 
most thrilling books in all the world. 














Steak at Stake 


> The farmers in the area around 
\rborg are worried about excit- 
able and shortsighted hunters 
sniping at their cattle when it 
is Open season on deer. But we 
have heard 
herd has gone unscathed for two 


of one man whose 
years now, ever since he erected 
a warning sign: “Shoot carefully 
—the life you save may be next 
year’s T-bone.” 


Maclean’s Magazine 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





Start NOW to enjoy 


JESUIT TEA 


More than 200 years ago the Jesuit colonizers 
of South America cultivated an amazing native 
herbal leaf of delicious flavor and _health- 
promoting properties. Today their plantations 
intensively cultivate this Jesuit Tea, better 
known as Yerba Maté. Builds energy, soothes 
nerves, aids digestion, creates a feeling of 
physical and mental well-being. Get the facts 
about ‘“Nature’s own miracle food.” Read 
what people like yourself have written us (un- 
solicited) after trying it. Send for “The Won- 
derful Story of South American Maté.” It’s 
FREE! or I'll include the story with a generous 
supply of Yerba Maté for $1. Comes in tea bags. 


D. TURET, Importer 
751 Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
ublication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. 
antage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 





Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it 
is a poor will which does not 
name Our Lord Jesus Christ 
among its beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe 
to Almighty God. It is fitting 
that gratitude prompt you to 
provide assistance for one or 
more of those institutions pro- 
moting His Kingdom upon 
earth. 

Let Our Divine Lord be 
among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes 
for you to leave all that you 
possess. 

May we, for His honor and 
glory, and for the support of 
those laboring in His vine- 
yard, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied 
your last will: 


in 


I hereby give and bequeath 
to Passionist Missions, Inc., a 
cor poration organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum 
) dol- 
lars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be 
levied upon this bequest be 
fully paid out of the residue 
of my estate. 


THE SIG 


Union City 
New Jersey 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 

















IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home ecorfomics, sec 
retarial Art, Music (including harp) 4-year college 
preparatory high school. Social, educational and cultural 





advantages of Nation's Capital Resident, day Please 
state age, grade in school. Write for catalog. Registrar, 
Dept. S, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. | 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, III. 





—-Marywood School- 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 





ST. MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


on | accredited liberal arts college 

‘or women. Established 1844 

Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus a of charm and ies since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.8., B.F.A Majors In 
20 depts. including music, art, journalion, ‘Dome econom - 
ies, speech and Ext 
campus. Interesting cultural, athietic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 
write for catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Ré., 




















Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE—; 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 
degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Organized sports; swimming, boat- 
ing; hockey. 100-acre campus on Maine coast 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued—oommemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a boz or large envelope and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 














ST. PIUS X 
(Continued from page 15) 


ant pope. They wondered no longer 
after his first encyclical letter, 
he said: 


in which 
“The motto which will govern 
all Our acts will be Jnstaurare omnia in 
Christo,—to restore all things in Christ.” 

Courage of a high order was de- 
Pius X. There 


manded of Pope were 


some who urged that he compromise 
with the anticlerical government of 
France. Instead, he met the issue head 


on. There would be no governmental or 
lay domination of the Church in France. 
Prophets of doom cried out that the 
clergy would starve. They didn’t. The 
Church in France was united with Rome 
before. The forthright 
action and the decisive speech 
marked his reaction whenever there was 


as never same 


same 


persecution by any government. 

It took courage, too, to drag ‘“Mod- 
ernism” out into the open and to cleans¢ 
the Church of who would re- 
fashion it to suit the vagaries of succeed- 
He did other things that 
needed to be done—his motu proprio on 
church music, 
tion of canon law, and his simplification 
of the church bureaus. 

He took steps, too, for better semi- 
naries and for a betterment of education 
for seminarians, and, at the time of his 
golden jubilee in the priesthood, he ex- 
horted his fellow priests to model them- 
selves after Christ. 


those 
ing centuries. 


his program for codifica- 


We of the laity tend to remember St. 
Pius X, and well we might, for his 
decree on frequent, on daily, 
ion, for his action in 


commun- 
giving Our Lord 
in Holy Communion to youngsters when 
they reach the age of reason, and for his 
pronouncements on Catholic Action 
and on Christian Doctrine and a stand- 
ard catechism. Nor can we forget his 
words on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Pope Pius died August 20, 1914, alter 
a last agonized plea for peace as the 
world burst into the flames of war. 
There are those who think he died of 
broken heart. I like to think that he 
died when his work was done and that 
God had raised up Pius X to make the 
help of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
more available to us in this horrendous 
twentieth century. 
that help. 


God knows we need 


Epilogue: 
love for 


A priest, knowing of my 
Pius X, brought me a first- 
class relic of the saint from Rome. Came 
a day not too long after when a heart 
attack felled me. I was given Extreme 
Unction. The relic was fastened above 
the oxygen tent under which I lay. My 
doctors have since told me they doubted 
I would live. Perhaps they had forgot- 
ten that St. Pius X was always generous 
about making sick calls. 
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Order It Now 
| For Yourself—And 
As A Gift 
For Two Others! 
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STOP AT NOISE 





Double Flanged Earstopple 
Shuts Out Noise Twice!! 


First flange deadens sound—second flange finishes it 
off. Your sleep won't be disturbed by snoring, noisy 
neighbors, dogs, kids, radios, traffic, etc. It’s the only 
double flanged Earstopple in America today. They'll fit 
your ears in genuine comfort, a top development by 
modern sound engineers, medically designed. Sleep like 
a kitten the first night or your money back. Only $1.2 


postpaid. 
NOISE STOPPERS, Dep? 2 
2611 Tilden Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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HOW TO BE 
HAPPILY MARRIED 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Husbands can be even moodier,’ 
Mrs. O’Brien. 

“When the husband doesn’t bother to 
tell his wife what he is thinking or the 
wife gives up talking over things with 
her husband, no matter how small they 
points out John Grady, “that is 
when trouble begins. You must 
municate with each other always.” 

It is on the subject of religion in the 
home that the panel makes its deepest 
impression on the attentive audience. 

“What has religion meant to 
marriage?’ Father Kelleher asks of each 
couple. 

“Everything,” Walzer, 
her answer is typical of the others. 
matter what difficulties we have 
trouble, sickness, quarrels—after going 
to Confession and Communion together, 
nothing seems too difficult or impossible. 
It makes you feel you've really got what 
counts and all the rest is trivial.” 

“You don’t know what religion 
mean until you are married,” 
John Grady. “When you develop the 
feeling that you and your husband or 
wife are not only going to live together 
in this world but you are going to 
heaven together, you get a 
curity and peace that you've never 
dreamed of. You realize how unim- 
portant everything else is. And you'll 
find religion is so much more intimate 
when you pray together.” 

From the floor a feminine voice 
“But prayer Do 
mean you actually pray together?” 

Again it is John Grady who puts the 
answer in a compelling way: “Remem- 
you are one when you are married,” 
he says. “You will be facing the real 
test of your recognition of your brand 
new vocation—marriage. What better 
way than by adoring God together?” 

The panel members all tell how they 
find faithful and frequent reception of 
the Sacraments an unsurpassable aid to 
a happy marriage. Other practices they 
recommend from experience: — night 
prayers together, grace at mealtimes, 
the family Rosary, family novenas. 

“But you must start right from the 
beginning and get into the habit of 
sharing prayers,” says Dan Cunning- 
ham. ‘Form the habit the first few 
months of your marriage and it will stay 
with you always.” 

During an intermission, the engaged 
couples earnestly write more questions 
on small, white cards and pass them 
up to Father Kelleher. He passes them 
on to the couple best qualified to answer. 

The questions run from the super- 
ficial—Who signs the checks? (Answer, 
either husband or wife, but first be sure 
you have money in the bank to cover 


, 
Says 


are, 
com- 


your 


and 
“No 
had— 


says Marie 


can 
states 


sense of se- 


asks: 


is so personal. you 


ber, 


them)—to the touchy—Who should be 


boss? (Answer, the husband.) 


Saint Joseph’s College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey. Degrees in liberal 
arts, elementary end secondary education, secretarial 
science and medical technology. 
Swimming Tennis 
Boating Arche ewspaper 
115 wooded ive on Lake Sebago. 18. mi. from Portland. 
. beach. Fees $1100. Catalog. 
Box Ds No. Windham, Maine. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 


} sand Sports Glee Club 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


Seautiful campus at foot 
Mts. Fully accredited ¢ Cath | 
liberal arts and sciences fo 
er training, journalism ness, li 
nology, home econom ics nursi 
sports, pool. Joint prograr ir 
drama with nearby m 
activities. Establis hed 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 





’s college 
1809 Catalog. 








Madonna College 
Liberal 


arts college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Felician Sisters. Arts and 
sciences, music, teacher education, home 
economics, art, pre-social service, busi- 
ness, voice, medical technology, journal- 
ism. 
36800 Schooleraft, Livonia, Mich. 











COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 














LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 








Conducted by the Sisters of the 


GOOD Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
COUNSEL grees Standard Courses in Arts 


and Science, pre-medical, jour- 

COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. 

WHITE abies Extensive campus. In Westches- 


ter County. Forty minutes from 


NEW YORK New York City. 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


credited college preparation. G 
9-12, Small classes. 
ing. Beautiful 


Great South Bay. 75th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., 





Box §&, 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. _ 


ROTC highest 0 
160-acre campus on 





New York 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Middle States Association. College Preparatory 
courses. Highest caliber instruction with accepted 
methods. Warm, home-like atmosphere and careful 
supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautiful 42 
acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 











ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 
preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Moun- 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister Directress, Broadiea, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Ja Samaritan Hospital, 
Dipl Nurse. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

og by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
ing to B.A., B.S., B. ducation. 
Heath and Ph sical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
+) Cincinnati, a four-year course i 

Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


Fer Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
leads to degree of B.S. and 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Cellege for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, 





© 
—Mount Aloysius— 
Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, music, 





drama, art (interior decoration), pre-laboratory 
technology, pre-occupational therapy. Secretarial, 
eign language sec’l med. sec’l. med. record 
arian. Home ec., merchandising State year 

of graduation Also high school. Academic, gen 
al and commercial Sports, social progran 


ea ot Seer Catalog 





Ohio 





DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by th 

Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrer, Box G, Immaculate College, Immaculata, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 

-S. degrees. Liberal arts, vocational home economics, 
music (NASM accredited), art, secretarial, teaching 
(elementary. secondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Special edu- 
cation. Modern theatre. Gym with largest pool in East. 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Write for catalog. 


Registrar, Marywood College, 
Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural. Total Cost $1500. Write for 6 


Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 








Stimulating social 


e Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific, Courses. 


Commercial, and General 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


A PASSIONIST VOCATION 





FOR GIRLS 
Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work 


ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers 
The Novitiate for the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph 
sristol, R. I 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 


of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


co Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Specialized courses leading 
bu retarial 


directly to careers 
ical secretarial, 
aration 
F gion. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees 
Affiliated with Catholic University. 


general 
laboratory tech- 
for transfer to senior col- 





Write for catalog 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box $, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S. 

















SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 


Cross 


guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 











This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 
Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shill . Pa. 











Teresa 


Grady shyly admits: ‘Whey 
you're first married, it is very hard ty 
give up your independence and | 
your husband make the decisions, by 
you'll discover you'll respect and loy 
him much more if you let him be th 
head of the house.’ 

After Father Kelleher has summed Up 
the evening’s discussion, 
kneel for Benediction. 

On their way out, it is impossible no 
to notice how much prouder and hap 
pier they look. Even the giggling young 
couple seems to have gained in stature. 

“It happens every time,” says Fathe 
Kelleher. ‘“There’s something abou 
hearing couples who have been married 
fifteen or twenty years speak with sud 
feeling and love for each other tha 
makes these potential brides and grooms 
grow up a little.” 

A bundle of testimonials gathered by 
Father Kelly supports this fact. 

Here are some of the remarks mack 
by couples on what Pre-Cana meant to 
them: 

It gives a more realistic look at ma. 
riage'and it makes religion part of that 
realistic approach. Now I know how 
much religion means to a happy mai 
riage. 


the couples 


It brought us closer to God and to 


realization of what a Catholi 


marriage can be like 


strongey 


Many of the testimonials emphasiz 


how welcome the doctors’ discussiot 
night was to engaged couples. 

The doctors’ 
my fear of sex. 


The doctors explained things I didn 


session helped clear w 


understand and didn’t know where t 
ask about. " 
“Our Pre-Cana doctors discuss the 


physical side of sex clearly and frankly, 
says Father Kelly. “However, 
not give a mere 


they d 
lecture. ‘They 
emphasize the spiritual and moral sid 
of sex relations. Incidentally, we started 
with a very few doctors at our call. Now 

have dozens of Catholic doctors ask 
ing why they haven’t been asked to take 
part.” 


biology 


Now that Pre-Cana in the Archdiocese 
of New York is 
Father Kelly 
step further. 

“I'd like to initiate conferences on 
courtship for those not engaged,” he 
says. “Pre- 


under way 
is anxious to go even ont 


soundly 


Cana takes care of those wh 
are engaged but it is equally important 
to help young people know 
choose a mate.” 


how to 


He is especially pleased when some 0! 
his Pre-Cana graduates return to tell 
how helpful the advice garnered at Pre: 
Cana conferences has been to them in 
the first months of their marriage. 

“I always tell them, ‘In a few years 
you'll probably be on a panel advising 
others how to be happily married, so fot 
goodness sake, don’t let us down—keep 
God in your marriage.’ ”’ 


76 Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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THE SECRET OF 
SAN CLEMENTE 


(Continued from page 51) 

Today the pilgrim enters the basilica 
and feasts his eyes and mind on the won- 
ders the upper church. Then he 
passes through the sacristy and goes 
down a stairway to the original basilica. 
Here he enters the narthex, or porch, 
of the original basilica. It was from here 
the catechumens and penitents heard 
Mass, not being allowed in the church 
proper. Various relics lie around—wine 
jars, column capitals, the marble cover 
of a cofhn. Some of the oldest 
in the basilica are here also. 

The pilgrim then passes into the nave 
of the original basilica. It is difficult to 
get a full appreciation of the size be- 
cause Of various walls built to support 
the upper church. Some of the supports 
vo back to 1100; others are modern. The 


ol 


frescoes 


walls of the basilica proper are covered 
with ancient frescoes, amazingly _pre- 
served when we consider what they went 
through. In the left aisle in the front, 
opposite the spot where the main altar 
is the tomb of that great mis- 
sionary apostle St. Cyril. Nearby is the 
spot where it is believed the relics of 
Saint Clement were entombed. 

A stairway is just beyond this point 
inviting the pilgrim to lower depths. 
One goes down and enters a narrow 
roadway that separates the Flavian pal- 
ace from a neighboring brick house that 
dates from the time of Nero. The fam- 
ily who owned this house belonged to 
the cult of Mithras. A passage leads into 
the temple of Mithras with its idols and 
sacrificial altar. Near the door is a well- 
preserved bust of Apollo. 

Another passage leads one through a 
doorway into the palace. It 
was here that the early Christians gath- 
ered to worship. It was on this very 
ground that Saint Peter and other early 
heroes walked. Objects found in the 
debris are 


stood, 


Flavian 


about, and it is 
interesting to speculate on their history. 
It is stirring to consider that the very 
stone you touch may have also felt the 
touch of the Prince of the \postles. 
There is a quality hidden in the ruins 
and relics of Saint Clement's Basilica 
that catches the imagination, touches the 
emotions, and roots deeply in the mem- 
ory. When the pilgrim returns home and 
the sights and sounds of Rome become 
lost in the bustle of the present, it is 
Saint Clement's that comes back to him. 
There he had a glimpse into the first 
foundations of Christianity and into the 
last vestige of an empire’s faded might. 
In San Clemente, the centuries come 
alive, carrying one back over the smold- 
ering ruins of Rome to a silent, un- 
worldly room where a bearded ex-fisher- 
man ordained a young nobleman who 
would one day become his apostolic suc- 
cessor even to the role of martyrdom. 


scattered 





between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

d peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missour! 














ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 


East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 
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THE MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
are catechists, teachers, doctors, nurses, and social workers, who 
devote themselves to all kinds of apostolate with children, the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and the physically-handicapped. 

They invite you to help bring the Message of God’s Love to the 
remote highways and byways of India, the Philippines, the West 
Indies, Congo, Urundi, and Hongkong. 
Mount St. Augustine, Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 


Address inquiries to: 











FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by ag | in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 


For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 








ASPIRANT CLASSES 

For girls between the ages of 16 and 35 who 
are interested in the Religious Life. Learn what 
this life entails without assuming any obliga- 
tions. One week sessions conducted by 

BENEDICTINE SISTERS 

ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT 

ST. MARY’S, PENNSYLVANIA 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 18-30. 
Write: 
Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 


Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chi 
14, Mil. 





HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 

















Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 

For information write to: 


PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 










Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 


Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 





FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 
Teaching Home Missions 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
tion by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 


Loretto Pennsylvania 











WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 

¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 


oe 


= you should hear His voice 


today, harden not your heart” 











Wouldn't you like to have sagt 
three Hearts for your own 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Priest or Brother in 
Teaching, Youth Work, 
Missions, Parishes, 
Trades, Social Work 
Vocational Director— 
Holy Family Seminary, Silver Spring, Maryland 














SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 


belong to... 





A MODERN CONGREGATION 


No obligation is incurred by young men 
17-35 who write for information. Who 
knows—perhaps it is a Vocation in the 
Society of the Divine Savior that God 
has in mind for YOU! Won’t hurt to 
write us at: 


ST. NAZIANZ 7, WISCONSIN 

















MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discaleed Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to 
Director of Vocations, Discaiced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
St.. Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill, Hubertus, Wisconsin. 











Wanted: Young Men with 
Pioneering Spirit 
to serve as priests or as 
nA brothers with the Missionaries 
of Saints Peter and Paul. This 
‘as society has worked for 105 
years in pagan lands with the 
Oe S So adenine, the hungry, 
PIME the orphans. Essential require- 
ments: good will, good health, and a love 
for the missions. Special courses for 
former G.I.’s. Write to: Vocation Direc- 
tor, MISSIONARIES OF SAINTS 
PETER AND PAUL, P.I.M.E., 121 
East Boston Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich. 








G.1.’s @ GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
© start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses Be- 
zinning oy 1 ** Join 
ION OSCO’S SALE- 
* SIANS' to’ work = for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 


G.I. Approval 
Write to: 


= 





Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


In your March issue, page 58, “Retrea 
for Couples” you missed this retreat tha 
takes mixed couples, married couples, anq 
single. There are forty all-modern ang 
air-conditioned rooms. We will welcome! — 
the publicity. Our “married couple” j.| — 
treats are most popular. For information Gray 
or folders write to Retreat House, Notre 6ray™o 





Dame, Ind. Please § 
"— ture in! 

Rev. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, CSC 
Notre DAME, IND. Name . 
Address 
City -- 


FICTION IN AND OUT OF FOCUS : 
I roared reading “Two Mondays From! ol 
Now” by Robert Wallsten (February), 
Can’t remember when a story has made me| 
laugh so, or touched me so deeply at the 

eng. ... 
ELEANOR BUTCHER 





RoyaL OAK, MICH. = 
Brother | 
| 218 Duia 
. s < ? Notre Da 

“The Borrowed Statue” (March) is not} —— 
good reading. Any one who disregards an 
aunt like Aunt Emma is foolish. 

We need more like her. My mother} 
says if the couple married they would haye | 
lots of trouble. 

Ep. Murpny, JR.| 
FonbA, Iowa. 





TV CODE 

It is my opinion, on the one hand, that F 
for you, a member of the literary periodical | qogag 
form of communication, to present, as a) gag in 
matter of policy, such constructively critical 


gegen rehabili 
analyses as “TV Code” (March) would only} . 
lt in your own undoing to a greater ge 
resu F 
Oe | Mt. Al 


or lesser degree. Needless to say, little time 
enough is given to good reading. . . 5 
Figuratively, I will rise from my ghetto} 
for the moment at least. I wish to con y= 
gratulate Mr. Mowery on his article which = 
I found to be pro and con and _ remedial 


but only wish that he could have found 
more space to deal with a particular aspect 
of the problem of the “twelve-year-old 


mind.” The code cannot be responsible for 
all twelve-year-old minds, certainly not if 
they are assuming twenty, thirty, and forty 


sila 

year-old responsibilities. . . 
\ tremendous responsibility would be = 
placed upon the average parents of school ’ 


age children if they on their own wer 
expected to determine what is unfit for 
their children in the way of television 
aM. 2s « 








WILLIAM P, STAFFORD | 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Your editorial in the March _ issue on 
the so-called “Ghetto Catholic’ was A 
. ¥ . — ‘ 
teresting. The chief characteristic of the S 
ghetto Catholic is that he is against,” you | 
Say. 


How about applying that identification to 


é : : 7 
the views expressed in the article on the 
television code by Edward J. Mowery 7 
March) The approact he question | Pa" 
(March) 1€ approach to the que on 
seemed to me very largely negative. -s Sch 
My best wishes for the continued succes F for 
of your excellent publication. cept 
JouN J. Daty, J | COI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. tor 
Ner 








St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth, 

For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 


Retrea, 
‘at that 
es, and 
rm and 
velcome 
le” Te- 
rMation 
. Notre 








Graymoor Friars 

Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to D Priesthood 0 Brotherhood. 


» CSC 


Name ..-- eee cece tere ee eceee Age 
AddreSS «.- eee cece cece e erence ereeee 
EE og 64< Sk Me eens State... ccsces 
: Fron! Holy Cross Brothers 
r . 
ode C1 Serve God as a Brother in 
; @ Teaching ® Foreign 
at the ® Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 


} UTCHER 






is Write for literature to 
er Eymard, C.$.C. 

















roth Brother Hyacinth, ©.8.C. 
jari St. niorate 
| bP tlcms. ind. OF Volatile 0. New York 
IS not) —__—_—_ ——— SS 
ards an | JESUIT BROTHERS 
| 
FIND PEACE 
mother | Following Christ by 
| prayer and work 
ld have | 
4 CLERICAL 
TIC 
Pe. MANUAL TRADES 
HY, je | For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 
YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
d, that FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
riodical | Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
(, 45 2 gad interested in boarding school work or the 
oo rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
@ onl information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Teater 2 
8 : Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
le time 
ghew| @ BE A PIONEER! 
) 
fo con yw “ongenial Companionship in 
- which = Mary’s Own! Every talent and 
. training useful. Help bodies and 
medial souls;  Catechetical, Medical, 
Nursing, Administration, Socia 
found tarry paaration: Travel, Ad 
> 7 venture, Experience. The only one 
aspect ol its kind on earth. 
o | 
ear-old Write for full information to 
ible for 
i SYLVA MARIA 
not if Framingham, Massachusetts 
1 forty ———— 

“MEN IN THE BROWN 
adie FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 
school. and other booklets will be sent 
1 were to young men desiring to be- 
= come Franciscan Missionary 
fit for Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
evision Reverend Brother Superior 

St. Francis Monastery 
AFFORD Eureka Missouri 

















_ JHE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


yas. in- § 
of the 


t,”” you | 


sue 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 





tion to Neri! The Oratorians live a 
on the community life; do not take 
lower : vows; preach, teach, conduct 
acai parishes and do pioneer mission work at 

home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
‘+ * [| School Graduates accepted as candidates 
succes | for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 

cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
Ly, JR | COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 


tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 











MESTROVIC 

Thank you for the fine article in pic- 
tures on the Croatian sculptor Ivan 
Mestrovic of Notre Dame. 

In the interests of accuracy—for the 
Catholic Press above all—I wish to call 


your attention to the photos of the artist 
and a person designated as “Father Lauck, 
Head of the Art Department.” This person 
is most certainly not Father Lauck, and 
Father is not the Head of the Department. 
The present Head, Mr. Stanley Sessler, 
might be justly miffed at this caption. The 
real Father Lauck does not object to either 
the picture or the statement, since his un- 
derstudy is more handsome, and he loves 
getting credit where none is due. 
Rev. ANTHONY Lauck, C.S.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
Notre DAMeE, IND. 


Congratulations on the beautiful picture 
story on Mestrovic in the March issue of 
THE SIGN! It the best yet. 

We enjoyed the entire story, but when 
we saw the picture of one of our recent 
fine arts graduates doing 
graduate study with Mestrovic, we were 
thrilled. We refer to the picture at the 
left-hand top of page 45, where the young 
Negro student, our alumnus, is pictured 
alone with Mestrovic who is pointing out 
something on his clay model. . 

SisreR M. Lurana, S.B.S. 
La. 


is one of 


who is now 


NEW ORLEANS, 

Great was my surprise to see Ivan Mes- 
trovic on the cover of your magazine—so 
thank you for the wonderful report on the 
man who is considered the greatest living 
sculptor. We Croatians are very proud of 
him and of the fact that he never denied 
his deep ties to his country. 

But just a little flaw: his works were 
based on religious and Croatian and Serbian 
peasant themes, not on Serbo-Croatian 
themes. I doubt that there is a common 
Serbo-Croatian theme. 

And his homeland is Croatia; he said it 
clearly, although this is not too clear from 
your article. 

Maria Tuskan, M.D. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


. What exactly tipped the balance in 
favor (and probably in mine too) 
in my renewing the subscription? Just one 
article in the last 
spiring picture story 
renowned = sculpton 


your 


the in- 
world- 
loved it 
and regret only that there was not more to 
che text... . 


issue—namely, 
about the 
Mestrovic. I 


Mrs. Lou Spircet 
NortH HoLttywoop, CALIF. 
LIBERACE 
I certainly enjoyed the fine article on 
“The Liberace Show” .. . It was a pleasure 
to read very nice commentary on 
wonderful person as 


such a 
such a_ truly 
Liberace 
Liberace’s the greatest! 
Miss JANET DubLey 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 


This is just a little note to tell you I 
enjoyed your recent review of “The 
Liberace Show.” (April) This show is one 
of my favorites (1 might add I’m twenty- 










HEALING HANDS 


©” of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 208 
hospitals and mission areas. 
Save souls as a noble and 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTHER 
” of St. John of God. Write: 
Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
8 young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation 
For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 


FOUR WAYS 10 SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 














@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who ist them, write to 
ZA Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 


Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 


PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 
Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 





Pee oe some of your vocational 
DNR sicaceeaadinasewanwae | eee . 
ME Sa wn wir wardncceoidvimesmodnwesema 
Ciicen ds sende Zone iss 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 


boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission Would you like 
to come with us? 


For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. I. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 











CARMELITE PRIESTS 
* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 

Be a Carmelite! 

own Order 

volunteers. 
formation 


Mary’s 
is calling for 
Write for in- 
today to 


Fr. Raymond, O. Carm. 
New York 57, N. Y. 





2191 Valentine Ave. 

















THE SIGN e@ May, 
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DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 


work 23 


Work, 


The Pallottines 
Teaching, Parish 


Their wo 
Missix 


Countries 
Home 


in 
Preaching 


universal: 
‘onducting 


Foreign Missions, 


Retreats, et¢ 


rk is 
ms, ( 


Write for tree Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 
309 N. Paca St. - Baltimore Maryland 








See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study:in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 





Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of if. 


For Complete 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 








if you live in any state 
east of Ohio 














CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is sy * a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of — (Kenya, en Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colomb: 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY ’ BROTHERS 

— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave. 1 “a Washington 11, 
DB. C. 


A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations 











Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts he world, China, Singapore, Hong 
kK z, Formosa, Japar } Philippi? es, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
i Guatemala and Chile Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB 





Arlington 7, Va. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal es oe 
Lafayette (3), La Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


La Salle College La a. Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 





WESHIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


tk ply for admission to 
f funds is no obstacle 

K d preaching in the 
> volunteers only. Young 





mer 18 to ‘35 who have the priesthood, are eligible to 
j as Lay Brothers 
Address: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, 


Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 








THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ®@ All living a common life. 
®@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 

















For more information send_p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California | 
this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo 
DIRECTOR at address—chaminade High School, Mineola, N. ¥ if 
nearest you: University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
Name. Age t 
Address . . . owe rl 
City Grade State Tel. No 

=e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es oe 


80 


three years old) and it was encouraging ¢ 

see you acknowledging that many people 

are interested in this type of program. 
Mary Ley 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


IRISH CARICATURE 


“My experience in teaching — Gaelic 
courses,” said Dr. Hutson of the University 
of California, “is to. satisfy the interest 


after I have removed the curse of Caricature 
often indulged in the 

Your March 
moronic stuff, 


16). Well 


by Irish themselves” 


edition is up-to-date on the 


emphasized by your artist 


page it won't reach its destina- 
tion 
Epw. J]. Cory 


MissouLa, MOonr. 


THE CATHOLIC SUBURBANITE 

Let very 
strong objection to the opinions expressed 
writer of * Phe Catholic Suburbanite” 


me as a new reader voice a 


by the 
February). 
about 


He is apparently writing a subject 


of which he has no immediate knowledge, 


Further, his seemed like a very narrow- 
minded and timid approach to apparent 
“problems” relating to this movement, 


Actually, this shift to the suburbs represents 
for the people of this country then greatest 


opportunity for social and religious de: 
velopment 

The writer of your article has made me 
positively ill with his fears that) suburban 
living will lead) people away from the 
Church. Such hogwash. Our churches en- 
jov the finest of support from the people, 
who are leading exemplary Catholic lives. 
The building projects of our parishes are 


The Church flourishes 
in the country 
EDWARD A. SHOLANDER 
CALIF. 


positively amazing 


here like nowhere 


Los ANGELES 


OUR YOUTHS 
The 
March 


about 


in the 
thought 
mother of 


Katherine Burton 


a subject I 


article by 
have 
the 


the 


Issulc) Wals 


many times. Being 


two beautiful) baby bovs, thought of 


what they will be subjected to as they grow 


up is almost intolerable ’ 

. Mary JOngs 
\LHAMBRA, CALIF, 
ARABS AND ISRAEL 

I've just’ finished reading “Arabs and 
Israel” and nothing has so delighted me 
since “Pears That Cry to Heaven.” Bene! 


Ihe clearness of vour perception is only 
exceeded thre of 
Til bn ure 
I he 
| do 


hcl 


by daring your courage 


you branded 


f the 
though 


surprised if not 


\nti-Semite ¢ Century. 


will 
dark 


can | 


lite 
from 
We 


hope your past 


close scrutiny. Keep away 


alleys and out-ol-the-way places 


like 
Lioxas I 


lose men 


Riv 
Mp: 


aflord to vou 


O'Connor, §.8.] 


BALTIMORE, 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 
I especially Cnyoy 
of the Month’ 


es the “Spiritual 
Phought 
Lots Fricuock 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 








